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PREFACE 


The  title,  Teaching  High  School  Students  to  Read:  A  Study  of 
Retardation  in  Reading,  indicates  accurately  the  scope  of  this 
monograph.  It  is  the  story  of  an  undertaking  in  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School  in  New  York  City,  to  reduce  retardation  in 
reading. 

In  December,  1934,  the  Federal  government  made  it  possible 
to  attack  chronic  retardation  in  reading  by  permitting  funds  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Civic  Works  Administration  (later  Works  Progress 
Administration)  to  be  used  for  remedial  and  corrective  instruction 
in  reading  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  the  first  project  of 
its  kind  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  City.  The  under¬ 
taking  cannot  be  called  an  experiment  in  the  usually  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term  in  educational  research.  It  was  rather  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  organized  attempt  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  a  senior  high 
school  how  to  read  with  sufficient  skill  to  get  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  give  teachers  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  the  authors,  in  the  hope  that  this 
study  may  help  to  point  the  way  to  a  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  thousands  of  pupils  who  find  themselves  in  an  impossible 
learning  situation;  namely,  being  expected  to  get  an  education 
through  the  use  of  books  when  they  lack  the  requisite  reading 
skill  to  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page. 

So  far  we  have  found  no  way  to  educate  pupils  unless  they  are 
capable  of  using  books,  and  therefore  thousands  of  children  are 
condemned  to  illiteracy  because  they  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  use  books.  The  present  status  is  very  undemocratic.  The  handi¬ 
capped  reader  is  not  being  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  democratic  to  provide  every  child  with  the  education 
that  is  commensurate  with  his  possibilities,  then  the  schools  must 
teach  the  mastery  of  the  tool  of  reading;  else  the  child  will  not  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  an  education.  It  was  therefore  eminently 
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appropriate  that  government  funds  of  a  democratic  government 
should  be  used  to  equip  students  with  the  technical  skill  that  opens 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  each  one. 

This  report  has  been  made  without  reservations.  It  is  not  meant 
as  an  indictment  of  anybody  or  any  system.  It  is  made  rather  in 
the  hope  that  a  still  greater  effort  will  be  exerted  by  administrators 
and  teachers  to  make  the  time  spent  in  school  a  really  educational 
experience  for  every  boy  and  girl.  If  all  pupils  knew  how  to  read 
as  well  as  their  mental  ability  seemed  to  indicate,  both  teachers 
and  pupils  would  experience  satisfactions  now  denied  them  in 
most  schools. 

The  authors,  in  writing  the  story  of  the  project,  have  felt  it 
advisable  to  supply  statistics  in  considerable  detail,  not  to  play 
up  weaknesses  of  pupils  and  schools,  but  only  to  present  a  con¬ 
vincing  picture  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  Generaliza¬ 
tions  without  supporting  data  are  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  retardation  in  reading.  The  growing  need  for  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  reading  instruction  cannot  be  met  by  pessi¬ 
mistic  generalizations. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  educational  world  expects  teachers  of 
English  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing.  Reading  forces  the  emphasis  on  ideas;  it  insists  on  the  study 
of  form  and  mechanics  as  aids  to  the  better  understanding  and 
expression  of  ideas.  With  the  emphasis  of  the  English  curriculum 
shifted  to  reading  as  the  correlating  center,  the  subject  of  English 
will  come  more  and  more  to  concern  itself  with  a  valid,  challeng¬ 
ing  content  to  be  used  in  training  in  thinking  and  in  expression. 
The  trends  in  the  teaching  of  English  seem  to  point  to  a  revision 
of  the  English  curriculum  when  reading  and  writing  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  complementary  arts,  and  when  punctuation,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  grammar,  and  spelling  will  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  reader  as  well  as  of  the  writer  and  speaker. 

The  proposed  program  of  reading  instruction  has  several  as¬ 
pects.  It  does  not  exclude  the  reading  of  the  classics.  In  fact, 
instruction  in  reading  includes  work-type  or  study  reading,  the 
careful  reading  of  selected  classics,  and  extensive  reading  in  the 
fields  of  the  reader’s  interests.  The  lack  of  insistence  in  former 
years  on  instruction  in  the  techniques  and  purposes  of  reading 
in  connection  with  work-type  reading  seems  to  indicate  the  fail- 
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ure  to  lay  a  suitable  foundation  that  would  enable  the  student 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  classics. 

Another  conviction  that  resulted  from  this  experiment  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading  is  that  reading  should  be  taught  in  all  terms  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  that  all  pupils  of  all  levels 
of  ability,  from  the  slow  to  the  brilliant,  should  have  training  to 
develop  reading  skills.  Instruction  in  reading  is  not  a  problem  of 
retardation  only.  It  concerns  all  pupils,  for  there  are  complex 
reading  skills  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  superior  minds. 

Teachers  of  English  are  hospitable  to  programs  of  silent-reading 
instruction  in  secondary  schools,  for  previous  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  reading  of  the  classics  have  not  resulted  in  developing 
readers  in  any  considerable  numbers;  that  is,  readers  capable  of 
deriving  stimulus  to  intellectual  growth  from  the  printed  page. 
The  circulation  figures  of  tabloid  newspapers  and  all-fiction  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  sale  of  cheap  fiction  testify  to  school  failure  to 
develop  boys  and  girls  into  such  readers.  There  is  everything  to 
gain  by  the  new  attack  on  teaching  silent-reading  skills  in  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

The  authors  regard  the  Federal  reading  project  as  a  slight 
beginning  of  a  significant  movement  that  they  hope  will  gain 
steadily  in  momentum — to  make  the  American  public  really 
literate. 
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CHAPTER  I 


READING  SURVEYS  IN  THE  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

American  high  schools  are  rapidly  becoming  a  cross-section  of 
society;  their  registers  represent  all  types  of  mental  ability.  The 
far-reaching  economic  and  social  changes  of  life  in  the  United 
States  have  been  reflected  in  the  schools.  As  a  result  greater  and 
greater  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  retained  in  high  school. 
This  fact  alone  has  introduced  a  tremendous  problem  into  second¬ 
ary  education,  one  which  has  developed  so  subtly  but  so  surely  that 
teachers  themselves  have  been  slow  to  recognize  its  existence. 
Hence,  innovations  and  reforms  in  curricula  and  equipment  and 
in  teacher  training  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  problem.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  some  adjustments,  and  there  will  be  more  as 
the  demands  of  the  new  order  become  apparent.  The  sudden  and 
widespread  consciousness  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  present  themselves  for  high-school  education  without  skill  in 
reading,  a  skill  so  basic  to  success  in  education,  is  evidence  that 
soon  one  of  two  things  must  happen  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion:  a  way  must  be  found  to  educate  individuals  who  cannot  read, 
or  a  way  must  be  found  to  teach  reading  on  the  secondary-school 
level.  The  English  classroom  has  been  slow  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
social  changes  which  have  been  operating  against  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  in  English.  This  monograph  will  discuss  the  means  by 
which  the  problems  presented  by  the  new  high-school  population  in 
one  city  high  school  were  defined  and  will  describe  in  detail  certain 
measures  which  were  taken  to  deal  with  disabilities  in  reading. 

The  fundamental  duty  of  the  English  classroom  is  to  teach 
students  to  read,  to  give  power  to  individuals  to  read  whatever  they 
may  need  to  read  in  their  courses  of  study  and  later  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  professions;  and  beyond  these  obvious  obligations,  to  de¬ 
velop,  if  possible,  habits  of  reading  which  will  lead  to  profitable 
lifelong  contacts  with  books  and  reading.  This  theory  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  most  teachers;  the  measure  of  the  success  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  English  to  do  these  very  things  is  of  grave  concern  at  the 
[present  time  to  many  teachers.  Determination  of  the  extent  of  the 
reading  problem,  knowledge  of  the  states  of  preparation  of  pupils 
presenting  themselves  for  high-school  study,  have  been  revealed 
in  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  not  only  by  the  failure  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  and  girls  to  read  the  time-honored  classics  with  skill, 
but  by  extensive  programs  of  testing  with  standardized  objective 
tests. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  is  a  large  coeducational  cos¬ 
mopolitan  high  school;  it  registered  over  seven  thousand  students 
during  the  years  of  this  study,  most  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the 
commercial  course.  Its  population  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Bronx 
neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located;  Jewish  and  Italian  students 
predominate  in  the  composition  of  the  school,  but  practically  all 
nationalities  are  represented.  The  school  may  be  called  a  cross- 
section  of  middle-class  New  York.  The  entire  program  of  testing 
and  remedial  instruction  discussed  in  this  book  was  the  work  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  school. 

Testing  of  the  incoming  first-term  classes,  ninth  grade,  with  a 
form  of  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  has  been  a 
practice  since  February,  1934.  Five  classes  have  been  tested.  The 
results  of  this  testing  are  a  better  indication  of  the  caliber  of  new 
students  than  are  subjective  evaluations.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  results  of  the  five  groups  tested  reveals  a  remarkable  similar¬ 
ity  in  their  abilities.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  entering  classes  have  presented  some  common  problems 
which  might  have  been  provided  for  in  the  curriculum.  In  Table  I, 
the  results  of  this  testing  with  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability  are  set  forth.  Note  that  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  each 
category  do  not  vary  greatly  from  term  to  term. 

If  the  custom  of  older  days  had  been  followed,  all  these  pupils 
would  have  been  placed  in  heterogeneous  instruction  groups,  and 
they  would  have  been  given  the  one  and  only  prescribed  course  of 
English  for  first-term  classes.  Homogeneous  grouping  seemed  to 
be  a  clear  demand  of  these  results  and  a  question  of  simple  justice 
to  teacher  and  to  pupil.  The  24  per  cent  of  pupils  in  the  lowest 
categories  seemed  clearly  bound  for  shipwreck,  if  required  to  take 
the  regular  course  of  study. 

Further  study  of  the  proficiency  of  these  classes  was  made  by 
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TABLE  I 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils  in  the  Various  Intelligence  Quotient 
Ranges.  Results  Obtained  from  Testing,  by  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  Five  First-Term  *  Classes  upon  Their  Entrance  to  High  School 


Entering  Classes 


IQ 

Feb.,  1934 

Sept. ,1934 

Feb.,  1935 

Sept. ,1935 

Feb.,  1936 

Totals 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

69  and  below 
Very  dull 

12 

1.2 

2 

.2 

12 

1.5 

11 

1.7 

6 

1.8 

43 

1.2 

70-89 

Dull 

245 

26.2 

176 

17.8 

194 

25.0 

146 

23.7 

70 

22.1 

831 

23.3 

90-109 

Average 

490 

52.5 

562 

60.0 

382 

49.0 

331 

53.8 

179 

56.6 

1,944 

54.5 

110-119 

Superior 

134 

14.0 

127 

14.0 

121 

15.5 

77 

12.5 

41 

13.0 

500 

14.0 

120  and  above 
Very  Su¬ 
perior 

52 

5.5 

60 

6.0 

67 

9.0 

50 

8.1 

20 

6.3 

249 

7.0 

Totals 

933 

927 

776 

615 

316 

3,567 

*  First-term  classes  are  ninth  grade. 


TABLE  II 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils  at  the  Various  Grade  Levels  Obtained 
from  Testing  Five  First-Term  Classes  upon  Entrance  to  High  School 
with  New  Stanford  and  Haggerty  Reading  Tests  * 


Class  of 
Feb.,  1934 

Class  of 
Sept.,  1934 

Class  of 
Feb.,  1935 

Class  of 
Sept.,  1935 

Class  of 
Feb.,  1936 

Totals 

Grade  Level 

Stanford  V 

Haggerty  B 

Stanford  V 

Stanford  Y 

Stanford  Y 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Third  .... 

1 

.10 

2 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.10 

Fourth  ... 

5 

.5 

11 

1.1 

2 

.4 

3 

.5 

0 

0 

21 

.65 

Fifth . 

46 

4.6 

92 

9.7 

12 

2.6 

26 

4.7 

4 

1.4 

180 

5.5 

Sixth  .... 

149 

14.8 

243 

25.5 

58 

12.7 

50 

9.0 

25 

8.9 

525 

16.2 

Seventh  .. 

195 

19.3 

256 

26.9 

85 

18.6 

107 

19.3 

63 

22.5 

706 

21.7 

Eighth  ... 

199 

19.7 

192 

20.2 

84 

18.4 

120 

21.7 

68 

24.3 

663 

20.4 

Ninth  .... 

192 

19.0 

104 

10.9 

85 

18.6 

129 

23.3 

60 

21.4 

570 

17.5 

Tenth  and 
higher  . 

223 

22.0 

50 

5.4 

130 

28.5 

118 

21.5 

60 

21.4 

581 

17.9 

Totals  .... 

1,010 

950 

456 

553 

280 

3,249 

*  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  by  Truman  L.  Kelley,  Giles  M.  Ruch,  and  Lewis  M.  Terman. 
Published  by  World  Book  Company.  Copyright,  1929.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination.  Arranged 
and  standardized  by  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  Laura  C.  Haggerty,  University  of  Minnesota.  Published 
by  World  Book  Company.  Copyright,  1920. 
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administering  standardized  objective  reading  tests.  Forms  of  New 
Stanford  Reading  Tests  were  used,  except  for  one  term  in  which  a 
form  of  the  Haggerty  Reading  Test  Form  B  was  used.  The  notice¬ 
able  variance  in  resulting  percentages  of  the  class  of  September, 
1934,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  different  tests  were  used.  See 
Table  II. 

A  further  examination  of  these  results  makes  more  striking  the 
obligation  of  the  high  school  to  give  instruction  in  reading  and  re¬ 
veals  the  percentages  of  students  inadequately  equipped  to  deal 
with  high-school  work,  if  the  reader  will  accept  the  assumption  that 
all  who  present  themselves  for  high-school  study  should  be  able  to 
read  on  the  ninth-grade  level  fixed  by  the  reading  test.  See  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

Initial  Reading  Status  of  Entering  Classes  (1934-1936)  on 
New  Stanford  and  Haggerty  Reading  Tests 


Grade 

Levels 

Class  of  Class  of 
Feb.,  1934  Sept.,  1934  * 

Class  of 
!  Feb.,  1935 

Class  of 
Sept.,  1935 

Class  of 
Feb.,  1936 

Totals 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Above 

Ninth  . . 

223 

22. 

50 

5.4 

130 

28.5 

118 

21.3 

60 

21.4 

581 

17.9 

At  Ninth  . 
Below 

192 

19. 

104 

10.9 

85 

18.5 

129 

23.3 

60 

21.4 

570 

17.5 

Ninth  . . 

595 

59. 

796 

83.7 

241 

53.0 

306 

55.3 

160 

57.1 

2,098 

64.5 

Totals  .... 

1,010 

950 

456 

553 

280 

3,249 

At  and  Be¬ 

low  Sixth 

301 

29.8 

348 

36.6 

72 

15.7 

79 

14.2 

29 

10.4 

829 

25J 

*  Haggerty  B. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentages  of  pupils  reading 
below  the  ninth-grade  level  remain  fairly  constant  in  the  five  groups. 
This  percentage  is  high,  approximately  64  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  asserted  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  so  tested  ought  to  fall  below  the  norm,  that  the  spread 
above  and  below  the  norm  should  be  wide.  It  is  the  extent  of  re¬ 
tardation  which  is  so  important;  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  were  reading  at  and  below  the  sixth-grade  level,  that  is,  they 
were  attempting  high-school  work  with  the  handicap  of  serious  re¬ 
tardation  in  reading.  Subsequent  studies,  of  course,  showed  con¬ 
clusively  what  is  obvious  in  the  face  of  these  figures — pupils  so 
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poorly  equipped  were  doomed  to  failure  in  high  school;  if  they 
were  programmed  for  instruction  in  heterogeneous  classes,  the 
problem  of  teaching  was  an  impossible  one  for  even  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  teachers;  and  that  money  spent  to  pay  for  such  organization 
was  spent  most  uneconomically. 

Consider,  at  this  point  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  twenty-two  boys 
of  the  first  group,  all  of  them  with  intelligence  quotients  below  89, 
fourteen  of  them  reading  on  the  sixth-grade  level  or  below  and  the 
highest  grade  level  in  reading  reached  by  any  one  of  them  being 
8.9,  when  they  were  first  tested.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-two  remained 
in  school  until  the  fifth  term.  The  others  left  school  at  various  times, 
reading  chiefly  on  the  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  levels.  Of  those  who 
remain,  not  one — although  all  had  had  the  most  careful  instruc¬ 
tion — achieved  a  reading  score  on  the  ninth-grade  level  by  the  end 
of  his  fourth  term  in  high  school.  Moreover,  all  had  records  of 
many  failures  in  high-school  subjects. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  receives  new  pupils  each  term 
also  from  junior  high  schools.  These  pupils  enter  the  third  term 
of  work  in  the  senior  high  school.  Preparatory  to  instruction  in 
English,  these  pupils  are  tested  as  separate  groups  by  means  of 
the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  standardized  read¬ 
ing  tests.  The  results  of  the  testing  of  two  of  these  groups  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 

Status  of  Two  Junior  High-School  Groups  on  Form  B  of  Terman  Group 
Test  of  Mental  Ability 


IQ 

Sept.,  1935 

Feb., 

1935 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

69  and  below  . 

8 

2.2 

6 

1.9 

14 

2.1 

70-89  . 

87 

24.3 

79 

25.6 

166 

24.9 

90-109  . 

186 

52.0 

147 

47.3 

333 

50.0 

110-119  . 

54 

15.1 

57 

18.5 

111 

16.6 

120  and  above  . 

23 

6.4 

20 

6.5 

43 

6.4 

Totals  . 

358 

309 

667 

These  junior  high-school  groups  were  given  the  Iowa  Advanced 
Reading  Test,  and  they  rated  as  shown  in  Table  V. 
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TABLE  V 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupls  at  the  Various  Grade  Levels  Obtained  from 
Testing  Two  Junior  High-School  Groups  with  a  Form  of  the  Iowa 
Advanced  Reading  Test  upon  Their  Entrance  to  High  School 


Grade  Level 

Third  Term 
Sept.,  1935 

Third  Term 
Feb.,  1935 

Totals 

Iowa  Adv.  A 

Iowa  Adv.  B 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  eighth-grade  level  . 

74 

21.3 

60 

22.5 

134 

21.8 

Eighth-grade  level  . 

51 

14.7 

33 

12.4 

84 

13.7 

Ninth-grade  level  . 

50 

14.3 

35 

13.1 

85 

13.8 

Tenth-grade  level  . . 

53 

15.2 

50 

18.7 

103 

16.7 

Eleventh-grade  level  . 

47 

13.5 

44 

16.5 

91 

14.8 

Twelfth-grade  level  . 

43 

12.4 

25 

9.4 

68 

11.1 

Thirteenth  and  above  . 

30 

8.6 

20 

7.5 

50 

8.1 

Totals  . 

348 

267 

615 

Again  the  problem  is  more  sharply  defined  if  the  percentages  of 
pupils  reading  at  grade  level  are  compared  with  those  not  up  to 
proper  grade  level;  in  this  case  the  proper  grade  level  is  presumably 
the  tenth-grade  level.  Thirty-five  per  cent  were  reading  at  or  below 
the  eighth-grade  level  as  Table  VI  indicates. 


TABLE  VI 

Initial  Reading  Status  of  Pupils  Entering  from  Junior  High  Schools 
(Sept.,  1935,  Feb.,  1936)  on  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test 


Grade  Level 

Sept.,  1935 
( Form  A) 

Feb.,  1936 
( Form  B ) 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Above  tenth  . 

120 

34.4 

89 

33.3 

209 

34.0 

At  tenth  . 

53 

15.3 

50 

18.7 

103 

16.7 

Below  tenth  . 

175 

50.3 

128 

47.9 

303 

49.3 

Total  . 

348 

267 

615 

At  and  below . 

Eighth  . 

125 

35.9 

93 

34.8 

218 

35.4 

The  testing  of  entrants  each  term  made  supervisors,  teachers, 
and  pupils  aware  of  deficiencies  in  reading,  and  that,  in  itself,  was 
a  great  remedial  measure.  One  of  the  first  consequences  was  homo- 
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geneous  grouping  of  all  English  classes  upon  the  bases  of  objective 
testing,  scholarship  records,  and  teachers’  judgments.  The  next 
and  equally  imperative  step  was  differentiation  of  materials  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  for  the  different  ability  groups. 

This  basic  and  fundamental  problem  of  reading  disability  is 
bound,  under  all  conditions,  to  be  most  acute  in  the  first  two  years 
of  high  school,  because  a  high  school  illustrates  the  law  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.  The  weak  and  ill-prepared  students  leave  high 
school  in  great  numbers  during  the  first  two  years.  The  attack  on 
the  reading  problem  must  be  made  sharply  in  every  term  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  earliest  terms.  But  what  of  the  assertion  that  high- 
school  graduates  cannot  read? 

A  survey  of  the  reading  abilities  of  the  entire  student  body  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  in  June,  1935,  is  significant.  By 
means  of  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,1  7,1 74  students  were  tested. 
The  elementary  form  was  used  for  ninth-grade  pupils  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  form  for  all  others.  Summaries  of  the  result  of  this  testing 
are  shown  in  Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  achievement 
of  the  eighth  term  or  the  graduating  class  of  June,  1935,  as  shown 
in  Table  X.  Just  as  it  is  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to  complete  ele¬ 
mentary  school  deficient  in  reading  skill,  and  to  win  diplomas  from 
junior  high  schools,  so  was  it  possible  for  some  of  these  students  to 
win  high-school  diplomas  although  they  were  reading  on  the  eighth-, 
ninth-,  tenth-,  and  eleventh-grade  levels.  Wars  have  been  waged  on 
other  fronts  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  here  a  similar  war  needs  to  be  waged.  The  serious  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  failure  to  teach  students  to  read  expertly  are  far- 
reaching  in  their  social  implications. 

College  professors  complain  that  their  students  cannot  read; 
publishers  give  the  world  statistics  and  convincing  arguments  to 
the  effect  that  this  nation  is  not  a  book-reading  nation.  Even  more 
startling  and  more  arresting  are  the  increasing  numbers  of  stories 
from  adults  occupying  important  and  useful  positions  that  they 
are  seriously  handicapped  because  of  deficiency  in  this  fundamental 
skill.  Even  some  graduates  of  well-known  colleges  and  universities 
assert  that  they  have  never  had  sufficient  help  in  the  mechanics  of 

1  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  by  H.  A.  Greene,  A.  N.  Jorgensen,  and  H.  V.  Kelley. 
Published  by  World  Book  Company.  Copyright,  1927,  1931. 
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Summary  of  Results  in  Grade  Levels  on  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  A,  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  June,  1935 
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TABLE  IX 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  A,  June,  1935.  Number  and  Percentage  of 
Pupils  Below  Grade  Level  by  Terms 


Term 

Number 

Number 

Below 

Grade 

Level 

% 

Below 

Grade 

Level 

Test 

1 

808 

580 

71.78 

Elementary 

2 

1049 

730 

69.59 

Elementary 

3 

1149 

529 

46.04 

Advanced 

4 

1046 

414 

39.58 

Advanced 

5 

864 

418 

48.38 

Advanced 

6 

876 

361 

41.21 

Advanced 

7 

619 

330 

53.31 

Advanced 

8 

763 

292 

38.27 

Advanced 

Total 

7,174 

3,654 

50.93 

reading  and  that  careful  instruction  in  efficient  comprehension 
techniques  has  been  unheard  of  in  their  experience. 

Reading  is  a  complex  skill,  as  many  distinguished  scholars  have 
pointed  out.  The  problems  connected  with  it  can  be  clearly  defined 
in  any  school.  Objective  standardized  tests  are  reliable  instruments 
for  selection  of  individuals  needing  remedial  instruction.  Failure 
to  attack  the  problem  is  costly  to  all  concerned — costly  in  terms  of 
money  and  in  terms  of  human  success. 

SUMMARY 

The  studies  of  reading  ability  made  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School,  a  large  coeducational  cosmopolitan  high  school,  reveal  that 
64  per  cent  of  the  first-term  entrants  of  terms  beginning  with 
February,  1934,  and  ending  with  February,  1936,  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  deficient  in  reading  skill.  Considerable  numbers  of  these  pupils 
read  on  the  fourth-,  fifth-,  sixth-,  and  seventh-grade  elementary 
school  levels.  According  to  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability 
about  24  per  cent  of  these  pupils  appear  to  have  IQ’s  of  89  and 
below.  Retardation  in  reading  was  not  confined  to  the  pupils  of 
low  mental  ability.  Studies  of  entrants  from  junior  high  schools 
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TABLE  X 

Summary  of  Results  of  Eighth-Term  Pupils,  June,  1935,  in  Iowa  Advanced 
Reading  Test,  Form  A,  Showing  Percentages  of  High-,  Medium-,  and  Low- 
Ability  Groups  Below  Grade  Level  13.0  and  Grade-Level  Distribution 
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Grade-Level  Distribution 


Grade  Level 
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14  -and  above.. 
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33.81 

13.5-13.9  . 
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15 
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70 
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Total  . 

22 

514 

227 

763 

reveal  50  per  cent  reading  below  the  tenth-grade  level  and  about 
35  per  cent  at  and  below  eighth-grade  level.  About  27  per  cent  of 
this  group  have  IQ’s  of  89  and  below.  A  survey  of  the  entire  school 
of  7,174  students  in  June,  1935,  revealed  large  percentages  of  pupils 
in  each  grade  reading  below  the  accepted  norm  for  the  grade;  38 
per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  were  below  standard.  Again  it  will 
be  argued  that  there  should  be  a  wide  spread  of  scores  above  and 
below  the  norm;  again  attention  is  called  to  the  extent  of  retarda¬ 
tion.  These  programs  of  testing  resulted  in  homogeneous  grouping 
of  all  English  classes,  in  differentiation  of  teaching  materials  and 
methods  for  groups  of  varying  abilities,  and  in  an  acute  awareness 
of  the  reading  problem  by  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  READING  SCHOOL 

The  depression,  which  may  have  been  responsible  for  some  of 
the  reading  difficulties  of  students  and  the  reading  problems  of 
high  schools,  was  also  responsible  for  a  plan  in  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School  which  provided  remedial  instruction  for  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  this  plan  of  remedial  work  which  provoked 
this  book,  its  underlying  philosophy,  and  some  new  theories  about 
instruction  in  English.  The  plan  used  will  now  be  described  in 
detail. 

In  December,  1934,  a  group  of  Civil  Works  Administration 
teachers  was  offered  to  the  English  Department  for  assignment 
to  remedial  work.  These  teachers  were  for  the  most  part  college 
graduates;  some  of  them  had  Master’s  degrees.  Many  of  the 
older  ones  had,  before  the  depression,  held  positions  in  public  and 
in  private  schools.  The  majority  had  majored  in  English  and  related 
subjects,  such  as  journalism  and  public  speaking.  However,  there 
were  teachers  who  held  degrees  in  French,  German,  science,  law, 
sociology,  and  education.  These  teachers  had  sufficient  background 
and  general  education  for  the  instruction  as  it  was  planned,  but 
they  lacked  specific  training  in  the  teaching  of  silent  reading. 

Therefore,  from  the  very  first  day  and  throughout  the  experi¬ 
ment,  a  daily  conference  of  one  hour  has  been  devoted  to  the 
training  of  these  teachers.  Attendance  has  been  compulsory.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  hour  it  has  been  possible  to  set  forth  the  objectives  of  the 
work,  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching,  to  examine  teaching  mate¬ 
rials,  to  give  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials, 
to  discuss  all  the  problems  of  the  classroom,  to  keep  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  the  course  constantly  in  the  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion,  to  hear  reports  of  committees,  and  to  create  a  unity  of 
purpose  among  the  teachers.  This  daily  conference  and  training 
period  is  of  utmost  importance  in  work  of  this  kind;  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

15 
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All  things  considered,  these  teachers  have  shown  an  unusual 
amount  of  adaptability  and  an  unusual  interest  in  the  experiment. 
Eventually  they  have  come  to  understand  how  to  use  objective  tests, 
how  to  diagnose  reading  difficulties,  how  to  write  case  histories, 
and  how  to  prepare  units  of  instruction.  Their  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  work  has  been  their  attitude  toward  the  boys  and  girls 
under  instruction;  they  have  established  and  maintained  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  in  the  classroom,  an  indispensable  attitude  in  re¬ 
medial  work. 

Approximately  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  received  in¬ 
struction  in  remedial  reading  during  the  duration  of  the  experiment. 
For  the  purposes  of  study  and  discussion  they  have  been  divided 
into  seven  groups.  Group  I  is  the  oldest  class  of  the  Reading  School ; 
these  pupils  began  instruction  during  their  second  term  in  high 
school  and  had  more  than  two  terms  of  it.  They  were  returned  to 
regular  English  classes  in  February,  1936.  A  study  will  be  offered 
of  their  scholarship  in  English  and  in  other  studies  after  they  had 
two  terms  of  remedial  instruction  in  reading.1  Group  II A  is  a  group 
called  regular  fourth-termers;  they  entered  school  as  first-termers 
and  have  had  remedial  reading  during  the  duration  of  the  project, 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  terms.  Group  IIB  entered 
from  junior  high  schools  and  has  had  two  terms  of  remedial  in¬ 
struction.  Group  I IIA  entered  high  school  as  first-termers  and  has 
had  three  terms  of  remedial  instruction.  Group  IIIB  entered  from 
junior  high  school  and  has  had  one  term  of  remedial  reading.  Group 
IV  entered  as  first-termers  and  has  had  two  terms  of  instruction. 
Group  V  entered  as  first-termers  and  has  had  one  term  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  These  divisions  have  been  kept,  in  order  that  comparative 
studies  may  be  offered  of  the  progress  of  these  groups. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  of  the  Reading  School 
for  the  semester  ending  June,  1936. 

The  difficulties  of  making  studies  of  the  progress  of  boys  and 
girls  who  fall  into  classes  needing  remedial  instruction  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  their  propensity 
to  be  absent  from  tests,  and  their  general  instability.  All  statistical 
tables  in  this  study  will  be  based  on  identicals;  that  is,  the  pupils 
who  took  the  initial  and  final  tests  administered  to  their  groups. 

1  See  Chapter  VI. 
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TABLE  XI 

Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Terms,  February-June,  1936, 
Represents  Total  Number  under  Instruction 


Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  III 

A  and  B 

Group  II 

A  and  B 

Part  of 
Group  I 

Total 

Term 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Boys 

40 

46 

73 

43 

4 

206 

Girls 

68 

18 

41 

63 

13 

203 

Totals 

108 

64 

114 

106 

17 

409 

TABLE  XII 

Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Terms,  February-June,  1936,  Identicals — Statistical 
Tables  and  Graphs  Are  Based  on  These  Figures 


Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  III  A 

Group 

IIIB 

J.  H.  S. 

Group  II A 

Group 

IIB 

J.  H.  S. 

Term 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Boys 

34 

37 

41 

18 

20 

16 

Girls 

62 

16 

17 

23 

31 

20 

Totals 

96 

53 

58 

41 

51 

36 

TABLE  XIII 

Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Various  Groups  by  Intelligence  Quotients 
as  Determined  by  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability 


IQ 

Group 

Total 

V 

IV 

UIA 

IIIB 

IIA 

IIB 

Below  60 

B 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60-64 

B 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

5 

G 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

T 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 
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TABLE  XIII — ( Continued ) 

Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Various  Groups  by  Intelligence  Quotients 
as  Determined  by  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability 
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In  general,  pupils  whose  intelligence  quotients  were  89  and  be¬ 
low  and  whose  reading  quotients  were  correspondingly  low,  as  they 
invariably  were,  were  chosen  for  this  instruction.  That  is,  they 
were  chosen  if  they  were  retarded  at  least  a  year  in  reading;  if  not, 
they  were  left  in  the  regular  English  class.  Pupils  who  evidenced 
this  retardation  in  reading  were  also  chosen,  even  if  their  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  indicated  that  they  had  greater  ability.  The  range 
of  reading  quotients  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter.  The 
range  in  intelligence  quotients  is  shown  in  Table  XIII. 

To  the  picture  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Reading  School  must  be  added  these  salient  details.  About  50  per 
cent  of  these  boys  and  girls  come  from  homes  of  foreign  customs 
and  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  pupils  are  the  first  generation  of  the 
family  to  be  born  in  this  country.  Many  are  frankly  forbidden  to 
use  English  at  home.  The  language  reported  most  frequently  is 
Italian;  Yiddish  is  second  in  frequency;  and  the  list  includes 
Hungarian,  French,  Spanish,  Ukrainian,  Russian,  German,  Lithu¬ 
anian,  Swedish,  Albanian,  Polish,  Greek,  Turkish,  Armenian,  and 
Roumanian.  It  is  almost  a  European  roll-call ! 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  pupils  are  over-age  for  their  terms  of 
advancement.  No  doubt,  this  fact  is  due  to  retardation,  because  a 
study  of  their  previous  school  records  reveals  that  fully  a  third  of 
these  pupils  has  experienced  retardation ;  large  numbers  have  been 
retarded  one  term,  and  amazing  numbers,  two  terms.  At  least  two 
were  retarded  six  terms,  and  at  least  eleven,  five  terms!  Truancy 
and  excessive  absence  are  common  faults  of  this  group;  physical 
handicaps  are  numerous,  but,  in  general,  are  not  the  seat  of  the 
reading  difficulties.  The  few  really  deaf  pupils  have  received  in¬ 
dividual  instruction. 

The  accumulation  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  these  boys  and  girls  had  dulled  their  minds  by  constant 
indulgence  in  inferior  motion  pictures,  inferior  reading,  inferior 
radio  programs,  that  their  years  of  exposure  to  reading  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  many  bad  habits  which  must  be  up¬ 
rooted,  their  avowed  lack  of  interest  in  reading  and  in  study,  all 
pointed  to  the  great  necessity  of  making  a  bold  and  decisive  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  their  latent  curiosity  and  interest.  A  powerful  re¬ 
generative  force  is  needed  with  them. 
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CLASSROOM  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  instruction  in  remedial  reading  was  highly  individualized. 
Not  more  than  five  pupils  were  programmed  to  one  teacher  at  a 
time,  and,  if  the  case  required  it,  a  single  pupil  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  for  the  class  period.  In  programming,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  the  groups  were  homogeneous;  that  is,  the  pupils 
were  reading  on  the  same  grade  level. 

The  pupils  in  the  Reading  School  were  taken  from  their  regular 
English  classes  and  received  all  their  English  instruction  in  the 
small  class.  Reading  was  the  main  activity,  but  each  pupil  was 
provided  with  a  language  book  and  received  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  English.  It  was  believed  that  the  individual  attention 
would  compensate  the  pupil  for  his  separation  from  his  large  class. 
However,  he  was  with  his  class  long  enough  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  to  enable  him  to  feel  an  official  connection  with  it.  All  school 
ratings  were  given  through  that  channel.  In  large  classes  of  forty 
and  more,  these  retarded  pupils  were  inarticulate  and  inactive.  In 
the  small  groups  they  appeared  released,  self-reliant,  and  happy. 
Opportunity  was  provided  during  each  recitation  period  for  each 
pupil  to  exercise  his  own  powers  in  thinking,  reading,  and  expres¬ 
sion.  The  materials  of  instruction  were  new  and  fresh;  every  effort 
was  made  to  galvanize  the  will  to  learn. 

No  study  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  will  appear  in 
this  report,  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  written  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  retarded  readers  was  on  a  par  with  their  reading.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  first  compositions  they  wrote  were  practically 
illiterate.  They  needed  training  in  precise  habits  of  every  kind. 
Their  written  work  improved  through  constant  practice  afforded 
them  in  connection  with  the  units  in  reading. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  READING  SCHOOL 

The  prime  objective  of  the  experiment,  of  course,  was  to  correct 
faulty  habits  of  reading  and  to  put  the  individual  in  a  fair  way  to 
traveling  under  his  own  power.  Here  was  a  most  unusual  situation; 
thirty  special  teachers  had  been  added  to  an  already  large  faculty 
of  English  in  a  large  city  high  school.  The  Federal  Government 
was  spending  a  generous  sum  on  this  experiment.  It  became  ap- 
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parent  that  the  project  called  for  something  far  more  than  per¬ 
functory  supervision  and  perfunctory  planning.  Records  were 
carefully  kept  to  show  what  improvement  was  made  by  the  various 
groups  in  reading;  measurements  were  taken  by  objective  tests. 
Some  of  the  questions  that  persisted  throughout  the  study  were: 
How  much  will  pupils  of  limited  ability  improve?  Over  what  period 
of  time  will  improvement  continue?  Where  will  the  greatest  gains 
be  made? 

Reading  is  so  basic  a  skill  in  the  acquiring  of  an  education  that 
records  were  kept  also  of  the  general  scholarship  of  these  pupils. 
It  seems  natural  to  expect  that  there  will  easily  be  transfer  of  power 
to  all  subjects  in  which  reading  is  basic.  Here,  however,  is  a  vast 
field  for  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  a  high-school 
faculty.  A  slogan,  “Every  teacher  a  teacher  of  reading,”  is  in  order. 
It  is  the  highest  art  in  teaching  children  to  develop  and  train  powers 
which  lead  to  self-development.  This  experiment  is  significant  if  it 
points  the  way  to  the  more  professional  handling  of  some  very 
common  and  very  basic  problems  in  all  secondary  schools. 
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SILENT  READING - A  DEFINITION 

“What  is  this  extraordinary  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  this 
pastime  [of  reading]  ?  Why  do  we  forget  everything  for  it,  feel 
by  it  transported,  enlarged,  enslaved,  freed,  impassioned,  enliv¬ 
ened,  soothed,  drugged,  delighted,  distressed,  entertained,  sharp¬ 
ened  in  wits,  ennobled  in  soul,  winged  in  imagination,  gratified  in 
homor,  stirred  to  pity,  rage,  love,  rapture,  enthusiasm,  creation, 
zeal  for  learning,  infinite  zest  and  curiosity  for  life?”  asks  Rose 
Macaulay  in  her  essay  on  reading.1  She  answers  her  own  question 
with,  “I  do  not  know,  nor  anyone.” 

There  is  Anton  Chekhov’s  story  called  The  Wager.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  man,  who  for  a  fabulous  sum,  agreed  to  spend 
fifteen  years  in  solitary  confinement  under  the  strictest  supervision. 
He  was  not  to  hear  a  human  voice  nor  to  receive  newspapers  or 
letters.  He  was  allowed  a  musical  instrument  and  books  in  any 
quantity  whenever  he  wrote  an  order  for  them,  but  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  them  only  through  a  small  window. 

During  his  first  year  he  read  novels  with  strong  love  plots  and 
sensational  and  fantastic  stories.  During  the  second  year  he  read 
the  classics;  during  the  fifth  year  he  was  totally  idle;  during  the 
sixth  year  he  read  languages,  philosophy,  and  history.  After  the 
tenth  year  he  spent  a  year  reading  the  gospels.  He  then  called  for 
theology  and  histories  of  religion.  During  his  last  two  years  he 
read  books  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  But  before  the  fifteen 
years  were  up  he  escaped  and  forfeited  his  wager.  He  left  a  note 
which  read  as  follows: 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  intently  studying  your  earthly  life.  It 
is  true,  I  have  not  seen  the  earth  nor  man,  but  in  your  books  I  have 
drunk  fragrant  wine,  I  have  sung  songs,  I  have  hunted  stags  and  wild 
boars  in  the  forest;  I  have  loved  women.  Beauties  as  ethereal  as  clouds, 
created  by  the  magic  of  your  poets  and  geniuses,  have  visited  me  at 

1  Rose  Macaulay,  Personal  Pleasures  (New  York,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1936),  p.  337. 
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night,  and  have  whispered  in  my  ears  wonderful  tales  that  have  set 
my  brain  in  a  whirl.  In  your  books,  I  have  climbed  to  the  peaks  of 
Elburz  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  from  there  have  seen  the  sun  rise,  and 
have  watched  it  flood  the  sky,  the  ocean  and  the  mountain  tops  with 
gold  and  crimson.  I  have  watched  from  there  the  lightning  flashing  over 
my  head  and  cleaving  the  storm  clouds.  I  have  seen  green  forests,  fields, 
lakes,  and  towns.  I  have  heard  the  singing  of  sirens,  and  the  strains  of 
the  shepherd’s  pipes;  I  have  touched  the  wings  of  the  comely  devils 
who  flew  down  to  converse  with  me  of  God.  In  your  books  I  have  flung 
myself  down  to  the  bottomless  pit,  performed  miracles,  slain,  burned 
towns,  preached  new  religions,  conquered  whole  kingdoms.  .  .  . 

Your  books  gave  me  wisdom.  All  that  unwearying  human  thought 
created  in  the  centuries  is  compressed  to  a  little  lump  in  my  skull.  I 
know  that  I  am  cleverer  than  you  all. 

And  I  despise  your  books,  despise  all  worldly  blessings  and  wisdom. 
All  is  void,  frail,  visionary,  and  delusive  as  a  mirage. 

Broken  in  body  and  spirit,  the  man,  no  longer  young,  willingly 
forfeited  the  bounty  he  was  to  receive.  He  renounced  it  all. 

For  Rose  Macaulay,  reading  is  an  activity  which  quickens  the 
spirit  and  gives  zest  to  living;  the  prisoner  in  Chekhov’s  story, 
try  as  he  would,  could  not  make  reading  a  substitute  for  living;  he 
could  not  find  it  even  an  acceptable  way  of  filling  time.  He  left 
the  prison,  a  man  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  hating  the  world. 
Here  in  almost  allegorical  form  are  the  two  extremes  of  what  vivid 
reading  may  do  for  people;  it  may  actually  be  a  way  of  life;  it 
may  destroy  the  “resilience  of  the  mind.”  To  which  end  are  the 
activities  of  the  English  classroom  leading?  On  what  bedrock  phi¬ 
losophy  and  on  what  sound  example  and  precept,  on  what  meth¬ 
ods  may  teachers  rely  in  order  to  direct  wisely  the  reading  of  all 
students  so  that  it  may  be  profitable  and  pleasurable  for  all? 

In  his  Literary  Taste:  How  to  Form  It  Arnold  Bennett  talks 
of  the  “vital  essence”  breathed  into  the  reader  by  the  writer.  Now 
in  the  case  of  Rose  Macaulay,  that  vital  essence  is  translated  into 
ways  of  feeling,  living,  acting,  and  creating.  Reading  is  with  her 
a  keener  experience  than  many  of  the  day’s  activities;  it  is  the 
food  for  the  mind  which  needs  contact  with  keener  minds.  But 
the  vital  essence  breathed  into  the  prisoner’s  mind  by  the  writer 
found  no  outlet  in  activities;  the  experiences  of  the  imagination 
may  be  very  vivid,  but  if  substituted  for  actualities,  they  are  but 
shadows  and  snares  and  delusions.  To  read  a  book  today  and  to 
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translate  it  into  action  or  into  a  philosophy  of  life  tomorrow,  is  to 
integrate  reading  with  living;  to  read  a  book  today  and  to  let  it 
remain  unused  in  the  mind  is  to  dull  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

If  this  discussion  of  reading  seems  far  removed  from  the  in¬ 
struction  of  retarded  readers,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  reading 
program  was  built  on  this  conception  of  reading.  This  is  what 
reading  must  be  in  the  ultimate  analysis;  therefore,  this  is  what 
all  reading  must  be.  Reading  is  the  process  of  building  mind  stuff, 
whether  it  be  the  reading  of  one  sentence  or  the  reading  of  a  book, 
whether  it  be  the  reading  of  a  story  or  the  reading  of  a  science 
lesson,  and  whether  it  be  the  reading  of  a  Rose  Macaulay  or  the 
reading  of  the  most  retarded  reader  in  the  Reading  School.  Exer¬ 
cises  in  reading  and  books  on  reading  must  be  written  by  authors 
who  have  thought  the  problem  completely  through  and  who  have  a 
sound  theory  pervading  every  exercise,  simple  or  complicated 
though  it  may  be. 

The  laboratory  scientist  studying  reading  tells  us :  2 

In  the  proficient  reader,  the  skill  seems  utterly  simple;  the  dart¬ 
ing  eye  takes  in  the  words  with  such  facility  and  with  so  little  obvious 
effort  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  processes  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  reading  is  a  far  more  simple  activity  than  typewriting,  sewing,  or 
dancing.  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  fluency  and  ease 
of  proficient  reading  is  evidence  not  of  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  of  great  skill  acquired  by  dint  of  practice.  Words  seem  to 
pour  from  the  lips  of  an  expert  oral  reader  as  freely  as  movement  follows 
the  action  of  an  engine  of  an  automobile.  As  in  an  automobile,  the  result 
is  dependent  upon  the  cooperative  action  of  a  number  of  very  complex 
mechanisms.  Indeed,  the  machinery  upon  which  efficient  reading  depends 
is  vastly  more  complex  and  the  coordinations  vastly  more  subtle  than 
those  which  characterize  the  most  elaborate  car. 

The  teacher  of  high-school  English,  into  whose  hands  has  been 
given  the  chief  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  has  not 
considered  it  a  highly  complex  skill  involving  so  many  physical 
and  mental  operations.  It  was  supposed  that  the  elementary 
teacher  who  had  taught  the  child  to  read  had  taken  care  of  this 
skill  for  all  time.  Much  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  English 
classroom  has  been  aimed  at  making  a  pastime  of  reading,  in  that 

2  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1935),  p.  4. 
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it  was  intended  to  be  a  means  of  pleasure.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  not  been  some  attempt  to  develop  comprehension  in 
reading,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  English  teacher  has  not  thought 
of  himself  as  a  teacher  of  reading  in  all  that  the  term  implies. 
Now  that  the  high  schools  have  been  invaded  by  the  non-readers 
and  poor  readers,  some  fundamental  reconstruction  of  ideas  about 
the  subject  and  some  fundamental  reconstruction  in  methods  of 
instruction  must  take  place. 

Is  silent  reading  study-reading?  It  is,  but  it  is  more  than  that. 
As  written  materials  are  a  means  of  the  magical  art  of  commu¬ 
nication,  so  reading  is  an  individual’s  methods  of  making  complete 
connection  with  this  means  of  communication.  And  as  writers  ex¬ 
press  simply  by  means  of  words,  all  thoughts,  moods,  emotions, 
yearnings,  hopes,  aspirations,  knowledge,  and  philosophy — all  that 
a  human  being  is  capable  of  knowing  and  being — so  the  reader 
must  have  the  power  to  reverse  the  process  and  transmute  the 
cool  little  black  symbols  upon  the  white  page  into  the  ideas, 
thoughts,  emotions,  knowledge,  or  philosophy  breathed  into  them 
by  their  author.  And  helping  individuals  to  achieve  this  magical 
power  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  high-school  teacher.  Heretofore, 
much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  book  itself ;  when  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  reader,  he  was  often  expected  to  respond 
to  it — and  lo,  the  thing  was  done!  Or  some  other  activity  which 
was  not  reading,  but  was  talk  about  reading,  or  was  group  discus¬ 
sion  about  related  topics,  was  to  lead  to  reading  by  individuals. 
Some  of  it  did.  Some  individuals  have  made  readers  of  themselves 
without  benefit  of  teachers — and  some  have  not. 

There  has  been  a  hiatus  between  the  English  classroom  and 
adult  life.  Habits  of  reading  cultivated  in  high  school  have  not 
been  so  integrated  with  the  individual’s  living  that  he  has  carried 
them  with  him  as  practical  and  usable  habits  after  receiving  his 
high-school  diploma.  Rather  such  habits  have  been  sloughed  off 
as  something  belonging  to  one  phase  of  living. 

The  world  of  books  and  written  materials  in  which  the  adult 
lives  is  clearly  defined.  The  purposes  for  which  adults  read  have 
been  fairly  well  determined.  Knowing  then  the  types  of  reading 
which  all  adults  may  wish  to  pursue  and  may  need  to  pursue,  teach¬ 
ers  may  develop  a  course  in  silent  reading  that  aims  to  train  the 
powers  and  to  provide  the  experiences  which  will  give  students 
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the  habits  and  skills  used  by  efficient  readers.  This  is  to  be  a 
planned  course  of  instruction,  not  a  desultory,  haphazard  study 
of  ill-assorted  classics  and  strange  mixtures  of  precis  exercises 
which  may  or  may  not  result  in  lifelong  delight  in  reading. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  reading  is  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation — accurate  information.  This  is  the  purpose  of  most 
newspaper  reading,  the  purpose  of  reading  time-tables,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reading  maps,  guide-books,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries, 
technical  books,  the  new  lease,  and  dozens  of  other  materials 
which  come  into  every  individual’s  life.  Now  it  is  simple  enough 
to  set  exercises  in  reading  which  will  develop  this  skill  of  acquir¬ 
ing  information.  It  is  a  skill  not  highly  developed  in  most  readers 
as  an  examination  of  the  reading  of  today’s  newspaper  would  re¬ 
veal!  In  reading  to  acquire  accurate  information,  memory  must  be 
keen;  powers  of  observation  must  be  accurate;  judgment  and  rea¬ 
son  must  be  active.  Thus  in  setting  up  exercises  for  this  purpose — 
acquiring  information — techniques  must  be  suggested  which  will 
train  the  mind  and  lead  to  the  desired  end.  Outlining,  summarizing, 
finding  key-words  and  central  ideas,  are  techniques  which  will  serve 
this  purpose  and  may  be  suggested  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
writing. 

The  adult  reader  turns  the  pages  of  his  newspaper,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  the  purpose  of  reading  to  acquire  information 
changes  into  another  purpose  of  reading.  The  editorial  section 
makes  reading  to  draw  valid  conclusions  or  to  judge  the  soundness 
of  statements,  the  purpose  of  reading.  In  this  reading,  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  passage  is  fundamental,  but  beyond  that,  judgment  is 
demanded  of  the  reader.  The  reader  calls  upon  his  information 
about  the  subject,  his  experience,  his  reason,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  or  not  his  mind  is  in  agreement  with  the  writer’s.  Again, 
it  is  easy  to  set  exercises  in  reading  for  this  purpose  and  to  train 
judgment  by  setting  problem  questions  on  the  reading.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  this  exercise  further  by  presenting  three  or  four  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  same  subject  and  having  the  reader  analyze  them  for 
the  varying  points  of  view,  their  persuasiveness,  and  general  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Current  periodicals  make  possible  similar  problems  in 
reading,  in  that  frequently  the  same  subject  will  be  treated  dif¬ 
ferently  in  parallel  issues.  Actual  work  on  and  discussion  of  such 
problems  ought  to  train  readers  to  read  with  more  discrimination. 
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People  who  use  the  book  reviews  read  to  find  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  What  manner  of  book  is  this?  What  of  its  style? 
Do  I  wish  to  own  it  or  to  read  it?  It  is  a  simple  skill  to  develop, 
this  reading  to  find  the  answers  to  questions;  it  is  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  to  teach  youthful  readers  to  set  the  questions  for  their  own 
reading.  But  the  reading  of  a  book  review  may  result  in  giving  the 
flavor  of  a  book  and  take  the  reader  on  a  pleasant  literary  excur¬ 
sion.  A  recent  review  of  Discovery  by  Richard  Byrd  chose  to  use 
this  quotation  from  the  book:  (This  was  a  description  of  the  tabu¬ 
lar  Antarctic  ice-bergs)  “They  are  something  apart  .  .  .  yet  so 
perfectly  and  instinctively  appropriate  within  their  setting  that 
you  are  moved  to  exclaim:  Here  is  ultimate  definition!  They  are 
mobile  expressions  of  the  Antarctic  itself,  stately  white  caravels 
afloat  on  a  painted  sea.”  Further  reading  of  the  review  may  result 
in  a  pleasant  excitation  of  imaginatidn  and  emotions  with  result¬ 
ing  motivation  of  further  reading. 

Thus  by  a  study  of  what  people  actually  do  with  books  and 
current  reading,  it  is  quite  possible  to  isolate  the  major  purposes 
of  reading  and  to  prepare  materials  which  will  train  pupils  to 
read  efficiently  to  these  ends.  Some  of  the  major  purposes  of 
work-type  reading  are: 

1.  To  acquire  information 

2.  To  draw  conclusions 

3.  To  form  opinions 

4.  To  find  answers  to  questions  or  problems 

5.  To  discover  new  problems 

6.  To  evaluate  materials 

7.  To  acquire  more  effective  modes  of  reasoning  and  thinking 

8.  To  visualize  details 

Certain  techniques  or  ways  of  reading  are  useful  aids  in  achiev¬ 
ing  these  purposes,  and  students  should  be  taught  them  as  tech¬ 
niques;  furthermore,  they  should  be  trained  to  select  and  choose 
the  technique  most  helpful  when  they  are  reading  under  their  own 
power.  Some-of  the  most  useful  techniques  are: 

1.  Finding  central  thought 

2.  Recognizing  key  words  and  sentences 

3.  Outlining 

4.  Summarizing 
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5.  Determining  general  principles  and  illustrations 

6.  Reviewing  systematically 

7.  Interpreting  by  bringing  other  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  reading 

8.  Reproducing  in  one’s  own  language 

9.  Skimming 

10.  Following  directions 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  reads  to  summarize;  it  is  certain  that 
summarizing  may  greatly  aid  in  achieving  a  major  purpose  of 
reading.  Good  readers  must  be  able  to  command  these  skills  when¬ 
ever  they  read;  if  they  read  at  random,  they  learn  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  material  and  its  presentation;  if  they  are  studying, 
they  should  know  how  to  determine  consciously  which  skill  serves 
their  purpose.  Reading  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  passive  re¬ 
ception  of  ideas;  it  is  an  act  requiring  constant  mental  activity 
carefully  directed. 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  up  to  this  point  has  to  do  chiefly, 
although  not  entirely,  with  work-type  reading.  Silent  reading  of 
poetry,  plays,  novels,  short  stories,  all  literary  types,  demands 
the  exercise  of  techniques  and  skills  on  the  part  of  readers.  The 
teaching  of  these  skills  is  a  more  subtle  and  artistic  procedure 
than  the  teaching  of  skills  to  be  applied  to  work-type  material. 
But  they  must  be  attempted.  The  magic  of  the  book  itself  has 
too  long  been  relied  upon  to  capture  the  imagination  of  youthful 
readers,  to  touch  their  emotions,  and  to  start  a  line  of  reflection 
and  meditation  in  their  minds.  Dimnet  says,  “The  student  must 
acquire  the  habit  of  not  receiving  anything  as  true  or  beautiful, 
but  to  consider  everything  a  problem”  That  may  be  considered 
a  cardinal  principle  in  teaching  how  the  attack  is  to  be  made  in 
reading  plays,  novels,  and  poetry. 

In  this  field  of  recreatory  reading,  so-called,  some  of  the  major 
purposes  are: 

1.  To  share  experiences  intelligently 

2.  To  satisfy  and  stimulate  emotions 

3.  To  find  material  for  reflection 

4.  To  develop  a  philosophy  of  life 

5.  To  experience  esthetic  delight 

Reading  for  enjoyment — an  oft-advanced  purpose — is  achieved 
when  the  materials  for  reading  and  the  reader  are  so  thoroughly 
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in  harmony  that  the  purpose  of  one  becomes  the  purpose  of  the 
other  and  the  end  of  reading  is  perfectly  achieved.  As  happiness 
in  life  is  likely  to  be  the  adjunct  of  self-fulfilment,  so  enjoyment  in 
reading  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  perfection  of  skill,  discovery 
of  the  individual’s  particular  field  of  reading,  and  enthusiasm  for 
intellectual  activity. 

What  are  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  a  course  of  instruction 
designed  to  teach  reading  as  outlined  above?  This  point  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  chapter.  The  problems  set  in 
silent  reading  may  well  be  designed  to  extend  the  horizons  of  boys 
and  girls  in  all  fields  of  information  and  knowledge,  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  pursue  present  interests  and  to  discover  lines  of 
reading  which  may  be  followed  with  pleasure  and  profit  for  years. 

The  study  called  Silent  Reading  is  not  an  old  subject  under  a 
new  name.  It  is  not  another  name  for  Directed  Study.  It  is  a 
study  in  which  the  materials  of  reading  are  carefully  chosen;  the 
skills  required  in  their  reading  are  carefully  determined  and  ac¬ 
tivities  leading  to  the  development  of  these  skills  are  drawn  up. 
In  this  study,  reading  is  motivated  by  appropriate  exercises  in 
thinking;  the  act  of  reading  is  considered  an  act  of  thinking;  and 
the  whole  process  is  followed  by  questioning  and  reflective  think¬ 
ing.  The  study  has  for  its  ultimate  achievement  the  training  of 
competent  readers  who  can  travel  under  their  own  power  and  can 
map  out  lines  of  reading  which  for  them  are  always  profitable, 
stimulating,  and  productive  of  mental  growth.  The  students  of 
this  course  are  not  to  be  prisoners  who  read  to  kill  time ! 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  kind  of  instruction  deemed  imperative  in  this  reading 
school  of  approximately  four  hundred  boys  and  girls  was  not 
thought  of  as  clinical  in  character  although  it  was  individual  in 
its  administration.  It  was  known  that  there  were  some  cases  of 
extreme  nervous  instability,  some  serious  maladjustment,  some 
grave  eye  difficulties,  but  there  were  first  of  all  broad  and  general 
problems  which  must  be  attacked  with  vigor  and  force.  There 
was  the  effect  of  retardation  and  its  resulting  chronic  discourage¬ 
ment;  there  was  positive  antagonism  to  reading;  there  was  the 
lack  of  interests  and  curiosity  which  motivate  reading  for  indi¬ 
viduals;  there  was  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  instruction  in  reading  for  many  years  and  were  dulled 
by  ineffective  learning  procedures;  there  was  the  necessity  for 
uprooting  bad  habits  and  establishing  new  ones;  there  was  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  many  pupils  were  limited  in  native  ability 
and  that  whatever  judgment  and  taste  they  once  had,  were  being 
rapidly  ruined  by  the  multitudinous  cheap  and  vulgar  activities 
of  city  life — cheap  newspapers,  cheap  magazines,  cheap  motion 
pictures,  cheap  radio  programs.  There  was,  in  general,  lack  of 
interest  in  intellectual  activity  and  little  mental  discipline.  As 
Carrel  so  aptly  says  in  his  book,  Man  the  Unknown ,l 

Intellectual  power  is  augmented  by  the  habit  of  precise  reasoning, 
the  study  of  logic,  the  use  of  mathematical  language,  mental  discipline, 
and  complete  and  deep  observation  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  incom¬ 
plete  and  superficial  observations,  a  rapid  succession  of  impressions, 
multiplicity  of  images,  and  lack  of  intellectual  discipline,  hinder  the 
development  of  the  mind.  We  know  how  unintelligent  the  children  are 
who  live  in  a  crowded  city,  among  multitudes  of  people  and  events,  in 
trains  and  automobiles,  in  the  confusion  of  the  streets,  among  the  ab- 

1  Alexis  Carrel,  Man  the  Unknown  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1935),  pp.  121— 
122. 
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surdities  of  the  cinemas,  in  schools  where  intellectual  concentration  is 
not  required. 

Some  program  had  to  be  conceived  which  would  make  a 
sweeping  basic  attack  on  all  these  evils.  Some  measures  had  to 
be  taken  to  galvanize  the  will  to  learn,  to  create  strong  curiosity, 
and  to  develop  interests.  Reading  was  conceived  of  as  thinking; 
it  was  to  be  motivated  in  thinking  and  to  be  followed  by  reflection. 
The  materials  of  instruction  had  to  be  designed  to  help  boys  and 
girls  to  see  significance  in  life;  thus  reading  might  become  inte¬ 
grated  with  their  living.  The  attack  upon  them  had  to  be  through 
ideas  because,  first  and  last,  people  read  because  of  ideas. 

What  came  to  be  the  guiding  principles  in  the  choice  of  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  briefly  set  down.  First  of  all,  it  seemed  that  con¬ 
temporary  material,  discussing  matters  of  real  concern  to  people 
now  and  in  years  to  come,  would  best  serve  the  purpose.  Explora¬ 
tions  of  the  present,  achievements  of  living  men,  discussions  which 
can  put  a  boy  in  touch  with  this  forward-going  age  seemed  ideal 
material.  The  world  of  nature,  almost  a  closed  book  to  these  city 
boys  and  girls,  proved  a  rich  mine  for  reading  lessons.  Biographies 
were  explored  for  materials  dealing  with  personal  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  mankind  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  pupils.  How 
to  read,  how  to  use  one’s  mind,  were  topics  for  lesson  units.  In 
short,  the  materials  of  instruction  had  to  have  intrinsic  value  for 
boys  and  girls.  They  had  to  treat  subjects  of  educational  value, 
so  that  they  might  create  new  interests,  widen  horizons,  and  in¬ 
crease  knowledge  about  the  world  and  about  life. 

It  was  decided  that  material  used  must  be  factual  in  character 
and  not  entirely  literary.  However,  it  proved  to  be  true  that  style 
is  a  vital  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  study-type  and 
work-type  material.  Interest  and  curiosity  are  stimulated  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  ideas  vividly  expressed;  under  the  spell  of  such  material, 
concentration  becomes  more  automatic,  and  reading  is  conse¬ 
quently  done  with  the  mind  working  at  maximum  power.  The 
world  is  full  of  material  dull  in  form  and  content,  but  it  is  also 
full  of  material  which  is  rich  in  factual  content  and  is  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  in  style.  Factual  textbooks  ought  to  be  written  by 
authors  whose  imaginations  play  up  the  significance  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 
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It  was  decided  that  fresh  new  materials  for  reading  must  be 
supplied  frequently  and  that  suggestions  for  further  reading  must 
be  manifold.  Boys  and  girls  of  limited  power  in  reading  usually 
have  limited  experiences  and  little  upon  which  to  draw  in  in¬ 
terpreting  reading.  Therefore,  they  must  have  abundance  of  read¬ 
ing  material  which  will  afford  easy  practice  in  reading  and  will 
supply  background  for  reading.  All  lesson  units  contained  specific 
suggestions  for  further  and  related  reading. 

Materials  had  to  be  graded  in  difficulty,  of  course,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  fear  of  unfamiliar  vocabulary  often  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  not  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
If  the  ideas  were  graded  to  their  comprehension  and  if  interests 
were  keen,  vocabularies  moderately  mature  were  not  stumbling 
blocks  or  obstacles.  These  boys  and  girls  read  “A  Hans  Brinker 
Boyhood”  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  waxed  enthusiastic 
about  it;  the  story  of  the  dunce  cap  from  the  autobiography  of 
Mary  Austin  and  Mary  Ellen  Chase’s  story  about  book-collecting 
were  popular  also,  and  in  none  of  these  is  the  language  mono¬ 
syllabic.  Difficulty  lies  more  often  in  ideas  rather  than  in  words. 
Wordsworth  said  in  very  simple  language,  “The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,”  and  retarded  readers  would  have  difficulty  in¬ 
terpreting  that  line,  although  they  are  familiar  with  each  word; 
more  familiar  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  less  familiar  words,  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great.  Retarded  readers  would  do  better 
with  this:  “There  were  two  or  three  ways  of  wearing  the  dunce 
cap:  with  stoicism;  miserably  with  shamed  tears;  or  by  the  help 
of  Tunny  faces’  when  the  teacher’s  back  was  turned,  as  a  huge 
joke.”  Van  Loon  says,  “It  takes  big  words  to  express  big  ideas,” 
and  this  is  good  doctrine  for  all  teachers  of  reading.  Oversimplifi¬ 
cation  of  words  in  stories  will  destroy  style;  oversimplification  of 
the  story  itself  by  elimination  of  description  and  motivation  may 
increase  the  tax  upon  the  reader’s  imagination  and  reason,  and 
thus  increase  the  difficulty  of  reading.  The  language  used  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas  must  be  language  adequate  to  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Sentence  structure  must  be  considered  when  selecting  material 
for  retarded  readers  or  for  any  readers.  Involved  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  complex  sentences,  and  awkward  sentence  structure  make 
reading  difficult.  Are  these  not  the  marks  of  the  abstract  thinker 
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and  the  circumlocutory  thinker,  so  to  speak?  The  clear  thinker 
sets  forth  his  thoughts  in  clear  language;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  is 
something  of  an  artist  in  expression,  the  result  may  be  like  that 
beautiful  and  lucid  prose  of  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago.  A  basic 
principle  in  choosing  materials  was  this:  nothing  would  be  used 
that  was  not  a  pattern  of  clear  thinking,  that  did  not  have  sound 
premises  and  straightforward,  convincing  elucidation  of  them. 
Wherever  possible,  material  involving  problem-solving  was  used. 
Often  it  is  possible  to  find  stories  with  a  clear  statement  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  all  steps  of  the  solution  expressed.  If  reading  is  thinking 
with  the  author,  may  there  not  be  great  virtue  in  following  the 
steps  of  a  logical  mind? 

Furthermore,  it  was  decreed  that  no  violence  would  be  done  to 
the  spirit  of  the  selection  and  the  obvious  intention  of  its  author. 
This  principle  rules  out  lyric  poetry  and  the  purely  literary 
writing  because  such  writing  does  not  lend  itself  to  objective  test¬ 
ing,  because  its  messages  are  to  spirit  and  mood  and  imagination, 
and  because  it  deals  with  qualities  too  difficult  to  compass  by  ob¬ 
jective  tests.  Beauty  is  an  elusive  spirit,  difficult  to  capture  in  a 
net.  A  reflective  essay  of  moderate  tempo  should  not  be  used  for 
an  exercise  in  skimming;  it  is  intended  to  be  read  slowly,  in  or¬ 
der  to  let  the  reader  catch  its  full  flavor.  Some  newspaper  stories 
are  proper  materials  for  skimming  and  are  written  so  that  he  who 
knows  the  technique  of  news  writing  may  skim.  If  the  author’s 
purpose  in  writing  becomes  the  purpose  in  reading,  it  is  evident 
that  violence  will  not  be  done  to  the  selection.  The  purposes  of 
reading,  or  the  targets  as  they  are  called  for  retarded  readers, 
were  determined  by  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  material  from  this 
angle.  Then  the  writer’s  purpose  was  set  as  the  reader’s  purpose. 
The  most  helpful  technique  for  the  reading  was  determined  in 
the  same  way.  To  make  material  serve  purposes  and  skills  of 
reading  willy-nilly  is  to  distort  reading,  to  insist  upon  crooked 
thinking,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  poor  readers  rather  than 
to  decrease  them.  Furthermore,  the  reading  lesson  should  encom¬ 
pass  the  full  legitimate  possibilities  of  a  selection,  but  superfluous 
activities  should  not  be  added  to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

Finally,  in  setting  exercises  in  reading,  emphasis  should  be 
kept  upon  the  ideas  and  not  upon  mechanics.  In  the  long  run,  will 
reading  be  served  if  boys  and  girls  open  their  exercise  books  to 
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find  fascinating  material  preceded  by  such  directions,  as  follows : 
“Write  an  outline,  indicating  by  paragraph  number  which  para¬ 
graph  belongs  to  each  topic.”  True,  outlining  may  be  the  very 
technique  to  use  to  help  the  reading,  but  shall  reading  serve  the 
outlining  or  outlining  serve  the  reading?  It  is  delightful  to  pick 
up  a  current  number  of  a  magazine  and  read  a  well-written  char¬ 
acterization  of  Mussolini  and  to  observe  that  the  short  cryptic 
topic  sentences  of  the  paragraphs  make  an  admirable  outline  and 
serve  beautifully  to  assist  the  reader’s  memory  and  imagination — 
but,  after  all,  one  reads  to  learn  about  Mussolini  and  not  to  out¬ 
line.  Enough  will  be  done  by  readers  to  distort  the  writer’s  mes¬ 
sage  by  reading  into  them  queer  suggestions  of  their  own.  In¬ 
deed  Robert  Frost  often  talks  whimsically,  but,  one  suspects,  a 
bit  ironically  about  what  people  read  out  of  some  of  his  poems. 
To  hew  consistently  to  the  line  of  the  thinking  of  the  writer,  to 
direct  attention  consistently  to  thoughts  and  ideas,  will  do  more 
to  correct  poor  habits  of  comprehension  than  multitudes  of  the 
mechanical  exercises  which  abound  in  many  precis  books. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  MATERIALS 

The  materials  for  instruction  in  the  Reading  School  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  units,  each  one  a  complete  lesson  in  itself.  One  of  these 
units  designed  for  retarded  readers  is  given  below.  Discussion  and 
analysis  will  follow. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  SONGS  2 

Target:  Read  to  get  information  about  a  new  and  interesting  subject. 

How  to  hit  the  target:  When  you  read  about  unusual  experiences  in  faraway 
places,  give  the  story-teller  your  whole  attention,  and  note  how  the  story  un¬ 
folds  before  your  eyes.  Imagine  that  you  are  accompanying  the  story-teller 
and  try  to  relive  the  experience  as  you  read  about  it.  In  fact,  reading  is  one 
way  of  having  experiences. 

Isn’t  the  title  of  this  story  strange — photographing  song?  How  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  done? 

Unit  of  Instruction 

The  subject  of  shooting  creatures  of  the  wild  with  cameras  brings 
into  focus  the  very  unusual  American-Museum-Cornell  University  Ex- 

2  From  Exploring  Today,  by  Lincoln  Ellsworth.  Copyright  1936  by  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  Inc.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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pedition  which  toured  the  United  States  without  shooting  a  single  bird 
with  anything  but  cameras  and  microphones. 

The  expedition’s  equipment  consisted  of  two  trucks.  One  was  designed 
to  carry  a  collapsible  camera  platform,  affording  the  photographer  a 
twenty-foot  vantage  point,  and  the  other,  the  sound-recording  apparatus. 
Florida  was  the  first  stop,  and  after  a  month  the  expedition  went  west¬ 
ward,  invading  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  then  working  in  Texas,  the 
panhandle  section  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Great  Bear  marshes  of  Utah. 

Since  this  expedition  is  not  only  typical  of  one  of  the  new  branches 
of  exploration  opened  up  by  inventive  genius,  but  also  an  example  of 
the  kinds  of  exploration  left  to  be  done  here  at  home,  I  reproduce  here¬ 
with  Mr.  Brand’s  own  interesting  account  as  he  wrote  it  for  This  Week: 

I  am  often  asked,  “What  is  the  loveliest  song  you  have  ever  recorded?” 
Since  I  have  never  recorded  western  bird  songs,  I  can  speak  only  for 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  Northeast,  my  favorite  is  the  hermit  thrush, 
and  in  the  South,  the  mocking-bird. 

Even  though  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,  the  mocking-bird  is 
an  inspired  songster.  Not  all  mocking-birds  are  mockers,  for  some  sing 
only  their  normal  racial  song — a  beautiful,  rollicking  melody.  Some 
have  a  repertory  of  eighteen  or  twenty  other  birds’  songs.  One  cannot 
always  tell  whether  one  hears  a  mocking-bird’s  imitations  or  the  cardinal 
himself,  the  flicker,  red-headed  woodpecker,  phoebe,  catbird,  English 
sparrow,  bob-white,  quail,  or  others. 

We  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Winter  Park,  Florida,  when  our 
mocking-bird  film  came  back  from  the  laboratory  where  it  had  been 
developed.  We  were  curious  to  hear  it.  We  played  it  first  indoors,  and 
then,  in  order  to  give  this  glorious  song  its  natural  surroundings,  we 
set  the  loud  speaker  out  on  the  lawn.  The  record  sounded  absolutely 
lifelike.  It  fooled  a  pair  of  mocking-birds  who  were  preparing  to  nest  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Hardly  had  the  record  started  when  the  pair  came  tearing  across  the 
lawn  in  wild  excitement.  The  female  was  fully  as  angry  as  the  male.  She 
took  a  position  on  a  small  tree  a  few  yards  from  the  loud  speaker  and 
scolded  vigorously.  In  shrill  high  notes  she  egged  her  spouse  on.  He  must 
eject  the  intruder. 

The  male  fluffed  out  his  feathers  and  spread  his  tail.  Now  he  was 
formidable.  He  peered  into  the  front  of  the  loud  speaker,  then  hopped 
around  behind  it  and  on  top  of  it.  He  was  very  much  stirred  up.  “Who 
is  this?”  he  seemed  to  demand.  “What!  Another  mocking  bird  in  my  ter¬ 
ritory?” 

Attached  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  parabolic  reflector  is  a  sighting  device. 
With  the  eye  as  a  guide,  the  operator  holds  the  singing  bird  in  line  with 
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the  axis  of  the  parabola.  When  the  foliage  is  too  dense  for  the  songster 
to  be  located  by  sight,  the  operator  wears  earphones.  Thus  he  can  aim 
the  reflector  through  the  medium  of  hearing  as  well  as  by  sight. 

Not  all  extraneous  noises  are  unwanted.  Occasionally  a  rare  bird  sur¬ 
prises  us.  One  morning  we  were  recording  the  ovenbird  in  a  dank,  cold 
piece  of  northern  woods.  The  ovenbird  is  a  little  brown  thrushlike  war¬ 
bler  that  is  seldom  seen  unless  looked  for,  but  is  heard  by  any  of  us, 
for  he  is  common.  He  often  runs  along  the  ground.  As  we  were  recording 
his  song  which  seemed  to  say,  “Teacher,  Teacher,  Teacher,  Teacher,”  a 
red-shouldered  hawk  soared  into  the  air  and  screamed.  I  hurriedly 
pointed  the  microphone  at  it.  We  obtained  a  fine  record  of  this  rare  and 
eery  sound. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  birds  to  sing  before  the  microphone. 
I  recall  particularly  a  temperamental  catbird.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
location,  and  all  through  the  set-up,  which  took  about  ten  minutes,  the 
gurgling,  sparkling  song  with  an  intermittent  meow  went  on.  No  sooner 
were  the  switches  thrown  than  the  bird  stopped  singing. 

I  let  the  machine  whir  on  for  a  full  minute.  Then  I  gave  the  signal 
to  shut  down,  and  immediately  there  followed  a  new  outburst.  I  gave 
the  signal  to  start  the  machine  again,  and  the  bird  stopped.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  on  to  us.  I  think  we  wasted  two  hundred  feet  of  film  on  that 
bird.  A  few  weeks  later  another  catbird  was  more  accommodating. 

One’s  time  is  not  one’s  own  when  recording  bird  sounds.  For  most 
birds  we  got  up  at  four  o’clock,  but  for  the  ruffed  grouse  we  stayed  up  all 
night.  He  is  at  his  best  around  three  in  the  morning  in  April.  In  order  to 
record  this  bird  we  had  to  spend  four  nights  on  location. 

The  first  night  one  person  slept  in  the  truck,  the  other  on  the  ground 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  drumming  log  which  we  knew  to  be  the 
grouse’s  favorite  spot.  The  bird  came  to  the  log,  saw  our  equipment  and 
flew  off  at  once,  bound  for  a  log  in  another  part  of  the  woods,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  All  night  we  could  hear  his  faint  drums  on  that 
other  log. 

The  second  night  we  set  up  on  his  second  choice.  Again  he  refused  to 
pose.  The  third  night  we  changed  our  tactics.  Four  of  us  went  into  the 
woods  during  the  day,  cut  down  branches  of  pine  trees,  and  covered  every 
possible  grouse  drumming  log  except  the  favorite  one.  The  grouse  would 
have  to  accept  our  choice.  About  midnight  a  gentle  rain  fell.  The  rain 
became  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the  grouse  did  not  drum. 

Despite  these  discouragements,  we  went  out  the  fourth  night.  Again 
we  saw  to  it  that  all  the  logs  were  covered  except  the  favorite  one.  And 
around  two  o’clock  the  grouse  performed.  The  man  who  was  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  bag  near  the  log  pressed  a  button  that  sent  a  signal  into  the  truck 
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to  wake  the  operator,  who  in  short  order  had  the  machine  going.  Thus  we 
recorded  the  thump-thump-thump-thump-thump-thump-thump  of  the 
ruffed  grouse. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  songs  to  record  is  that  of  the  black-and-white 
warbler,  a  common  woodland  species.  Its  song  is  very  high.  We  made  five 
attempts  before  we  finally  got  our  apparatus  properly  tuned  up.  When  I 
examined  the  developed  film  under  the  microscope,  I  found  that  the  notes 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  any  musical  instrument  and  register 
four  times  as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  the  highest  note  of  Galli- 
Curci. 

Sometimes  we  make  a  recording  of  a  bird  that  we  cannot  locate.  That 
happened  with  a  hermit  thrush  in  an  Adirondack  swamp  at  four  o’clock 
one  June  morning.  We  do  not  know  how  near  or  how  far  the  singer  was 
from  us. 

A  microphone  that  is  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the  bird  will  catch 
the  sound,  but  with  our  parabolic  reflector  the  bird  can  be  five  hundred 
feet  away.  If  our  microphone  is  in  perfect  focus,  and  if  the  bird  has  good 
carrying  voice,  we  can  record  well  at  that  distance. 

Comprehension  Test 

How  accurately  do  you  recall  what  you  have  read?  Fill  in  all  the  blanks  you 
can  without  looking  back. 

1.  Give  these  major  points  of  the  story: 

Who?  . 

Where?  . 

What?  . . . 

How?  . 

Why?  . 

2.  Give  proofs  that  the  records  were  lifelike: 


3.  Mention  a  problem  presented  to  these  scientists: 
Give  its  solution : 


4.  What  qualifications  must  scientists  of  this  kind  possess  if  they  are  to  be 
successful? 

a.  . .  b . . . 

c . 

Vocabulary  Test 

Explain  what  each  phrase  means  to  you  as  you  read  it  in  the  text : 

1.  extraneous  noises  . 

2.  an  inspired  songster  . 

3.  normal  racial  song . 

4.  eject  the  intruder  . 
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5.  temperamental  catbird  . . 

6.  changed  our  tactics . . . . 

7.  repertory  . 

8.  intermittent  meow  . 

Questions  for  Oral  Discussion 

1.  What  value  does  this  work  of  photographing  birds  and  their  song  have? 

2.  How  many  of  the  birds  mentioned  are  familiar  to  you?  Tell  your  class¬ 
mates  about  them.  Which  one  seems  to  you  the  most  marvelous?  Why?  Do 
you  know  that  the  unabridged  dictionaries  publish  colored  plates  of  bird 
pictures?  See  if  you  can  locate  any  of  these  birds  there. 

3.  If  you  are  something  of  a  scientist,  explain  the  “parabolic  reflector”  to 
your  classmates. 

Oral  Work  on  Words 

Here  are  words  that  have  the  same  kind  of  ending.  Pronounce  them. 


collapsible 

visible 

possible 

incredible 

invisible 

indestructible 

audible 

insensible 

perceptible 

legible 

combustible 

corruptible 

intelligible 

reversible 

indigestible 

fallible 

accessible 

irresistible 

horrible 

flexible 

irrepressible 

The  ending  ible  indicates  that  the  word  is  an  adjective,  a  word  describing  a 
noun. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  Book  of  Bird  Life,  Arthur  A.  Allen 
Bird  Stories  from  Burroughs,  John  Burroughs 
Adventures  Among  Birds,  W.  H.  Hudson 
Exploring  Today,  Lincoln  Ellsworth 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  UNIT 

The  target ,  so-called  for  youthful  readers,  is  the  purpose  of 
reading.  It  is  determined  by  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  writer. 
Cultivated  and  disciplined  minds  of  adult  readers  constantly 
make  adjustments  to  the  purposes  determined  by  writers  with¬ 
out  thinking  much  about  them.  Youthful  readers  must  be  taught 
to  make  these  adjustments. 

How  to  Hit  the  Target.  This  is  motivation  of  the  reading  from 
two  standpoints.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  technique  of  reading 
which  will  prove  helpful  in  the  reading,  and  there  is  motivation 
along  the  lines  of  the  ideas  and  interest.  A  study  of  the  motivation 
of  the  reading  of  adults  will  give  cues  for  this  activity.  Sometimes 
a  chance  remark  of  a  friend  leads  one  to  read  an  article,  or  a  book. 
Sometimes  the  title  is  provocative  of  interest;  sometimes  the  read¬ 
ing  is  along  the  line  of  one’s  dominating  interests. 
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Comprehension  Exercises.  Much  thought  and  skill  are  needed 
in  setting  these  exercises.  The  first  exercise  should  test  how  well 
the  reader  has  followed  out  the  purpose  set.  There  should  be  great 
unity  controlling  the  purpose,  the  reading,  and  the  comprehension 
exercise.  So  apparent  does  this  rule  seem,  that  it  hardly  seems 
to  need  statement,  but  observation  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  the 
preparation  of  units  makes  it  necessary  to  emphasize  and  re¬ 
emphasize  this  point.  The  comprehension  exercises  should  test 
exactly  and  specifically  how  well  the  reader  has  achieved  the  pur¬ 
pose  set  by  the  target. 

In  the  comprehension  exercises,  it  is  desirable,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  to  call  for  thinking  and  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  A  slight  rearrangement  of  material,  a  new  wording  of 
the  thought,  may  test  comprehension,  but  for  most  youthful 
readers  the  answers  required  should  be  incorporated  in  the  story, 
and  they  should  be  constantly  trained  to  give  evidence  with  their 
answers.  Recall  questions  are  in  order  because  memory  functions 
largely  in  efficient  reading.  Too  many  readers  treat  their  minds 
like  sieves,  an  exceedingly  poor  practice  for  one  who  would  be  a 
skilful  reader. 


USE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

These  units  or  reading  lessons  were  placed,  fresh  and  new,  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  period.  After 
brief  oral  motivation  and  whatever  directions  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  the  pupils  were  instructed  to  read  silently  and  to  write  the 
answers  to  the  comprehension  and  vocabulary  exercises  on  their 
papers.  This  daily  silent  individual  practice  was  insisted  upon  in 
spite  of  teachers’  protests.  Some  teachers  felt  called  upon  to  read 
the  lessons  orally  themselves  first  and  to  explain  all  difficult  words 
and  thoughts  and  then  to  hand  the  predigested  material,  from 
which  all  glamour  and  newness  had  been  extracted,  to  the  pupils. 
No  one  would  expect  an  individual  to  learn  a  skill  by  observa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  teacher  of  consummate  artistry  who  can  make  her 
oral  reading  and  discussion  serve  to  develop  power  in  her  pupils’ 
reading.  The  pupils  of  the  Reading  School  were  given  opportunity 
to  practise  silent  reading  daily  in  their  classroom  periods.  They 
were  invited  to  continue  the  practice  at  home  by  themselves. 
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After  the  writing  of  the  exercises,  there  was  careful  correction 
of  each  paper.  These  answers  always  provided  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practice  in  straight  thinking  and  correct  expression. 

Speed  per  se  was  not  unduly  emphasized  in  this  work;  in  fact, 
it  was  decidedly  a  secondary  purpose.  Comprehension  is  of  major 
importance,  and  as  skill  and  comprehension  improve,  speed  usu¬ 
ally  increases.  The  abnormally  slow  reader  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  an  efficient  reader,  and  he  cannot  hope  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  a  high-school  course  in  which  long  reading  assignments  are 
given. 

During  the  period  of  silent  reading,  the  teachers  observed  the 
reading  of  the  pupils,  noting  bad  habits,  such  as  vocalization,  in¬ 
efficient  eye-movement,  pointing.  Following  the  silent  work,  oral 
discussion  and  oral  reading  were  the  order  of  the  period.  Oral 
reading  is  an  indispensable  part  of  this  work  because  it  reveals 
mispronunciation  of  words,  poor  phrasing,  and  lack  of  response  to 
the  subtle  suggestions  of  the  writer. 

Much  of  the  vocabulary  work  was  designed  to  help  the  pupil 
to  learn  meanings  of  the  words  from  the  context.  Failing  this,  he 
was  encouraged  to  use  the  dictionary.  A  dictionary  in  the  hands  of 
every  pupil  in  remedial  reading  will  be  a  part  of  the  millennium 
in  education.  Familiarity  with  this  book  and  speed  in  using  it  will 
help  pupils  overcome  some  of  their  difficulties  with  words.  The 
dictionary  habit  is  the  adult  way  of  becoming  independent  in  word 
problems;  why  should  it  not  be  a  habit  carefully  developed  in 
each  high-school  student?  It  isn’t! 

The  other  activities  suggested  in  the  unit  need  no  discussion. 
The  unit  shows  how  reading  can  be  the  basic  activity  in  a  program 
of  English  instruction.  It  may  motivate  the  study  of  grammar  in 
all  its  phases,  provide  material  for  oral  and  written  composition, 
set  problems  in  thinking  and  research,  and  influence  further  read¬ 
ing.  It  can  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  class  in  remedial  read¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING 

As  has  been  stated  before,  this  project,  the  Reading  School  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  cosmopolitan  high  school  which  was  operating  on  a  triple 
session  program  and  which  was  crowded  to  capacity,  was  not 
organized  as  a  clinic  to  deal  intensively  with  extreme  cases,  but 
was  primarily  designed  to  teach  reading  skills  individually  to  as 
many  boys  and  girls  as  possible.  During  its  existence,  over  five 
hundred  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  this  instruction  in  reading. 
As  has  also  been  stated  before,  forms  of  the  Terman  Group  Test 
of  Mental  Ability  and  forms  of  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test 
have  been  the  chief  instruments  used  to  select  pupils.  These  two 
tests  have  served  the  project  admirably  and  are  worthy  of  more 
discussion.  In  a  very  few  cases  where  extreme  discrepancies  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  test  scores,  as,  for  example,  a  low  intelligence  quo¬ 
tient  and  a  high  reading  quotient,  investigation  was  always  made; 
in  a  few  cases  further  testing  was  done  and  resulting  changes  of 
programs  made. 

It  must  be  put  into  the  record  that  no  scores  were  ever  con¬ 
sidered  final  in  estimating  a  pupil’s  ability,  and  if  at  any  time  a 
pupil  could  prove  his  fitness  to  leave  remedial  work,  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so.  It  was  made  clear  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike 
that  the  way  back  to  regular  classes  was  wide  open.  But  the  way 
led  through  achievement.  Teachers  were  expected  to  report  names 
of  pupils  who  seemed  to  be  incorrectly  programmed.  There  were 
very  few  such  cases,  but  there  were  some.  Two  or  three  were 
promptly  returned  to  regular  classes,  and  two  or  three  stayed  on  in 
remedial  classes  at  their  own  request. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  intelligence  test  is  too  much  of 
a  reading  test;  much  may  be  said  for  this  belief,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  when  power  to  read  is  developed,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients,  so-called,  will  be  raised.  Indeed,  in  the  Reading 
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School,  this  statement  was  found  to  be  true.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  boys  and  girls  presenting  themselves  for 
high-school  work  have  been  exposed  to  reading  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  intelligence  test 
is  a  fair  measure  to  use. 

For  the  purposes  of  experiment  with  a  method  of  education, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  take  for  instruction  the  pupils 
whose  intelligence  quotients  were  89  and  below,  and  thus  dis¬ 
tinctly  limit  the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  such  pupils 
were  taken  for  instruction.  But  a  school  is  somewhat  like  a  hospi¬ 
tal — it  must  minister  unto  the  sick,  and  so  when  the  tests  were 
given,  all  pupils  who  were  definitely  retarded  in  reading  were 
programmed  for  instruction  in  reading,  regardless  of  intelligence 
quotients.1  Group  I,  a  class  which  entered  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School  as  first-termers  on  February  1,  1934,  is  the  first  group 
whose  fortunes  in  reading  will  be  followed. 

These  pupils  belonged  to  a  first-term  class  of  1,010  pupils  who 
were  given  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A, 
and  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  upon  entering  high 
school.  In  this  testing,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  reading  scores 
were  so  low  that  a  course  in  silent  reading  was  written  and  given 
intensively  for  three  weeks  to  the  entire  class.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  class  was  tested  again  with  New  Stanford  Reading 
Test,  Form  W,  and  showed  remarkable  gains. 

Besides  the  intensive  teaching,  two  factors  operated  clearly 
here.  The  announced  results  of  the  first  reading  test  had  an 
electrifying  effect  upon  the  pupils;  it  was  a  new  experience  for 
them  to  be  told  that  they  were  reading  like  fourth-,  fifth-,  or  sixth- 
grade  children.  It  was  a  salutary  experience.  It  can  and  ought  to 
be  an  experience  administered  to  more  and  more  high-school 
pupils  and  to  adults.  Sentimentalists  who  are  afraid  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  boys  and  girls  by  giving  them  such  tests  and  by  ar¬ 
ranging  special  instruction  to  correct  specific  weaknesses  will  ruin 
the  force  of  educative  measures,  if  they  are  not  somehow  con¬ 
verted  to  the  error  of  their  ways.  Classes  in  special  English  or 
reading  can  and  should  be  made  delightful,  and  no  opprobrium  is 
attached  to  them  by  teachers  who  teach  them  or  by  schools  who 

1  Later  it  became  the  policy  to  take  for  instruction  in  special  classes  pupils  who 
were  retarded  one  year  or  more  in  reading. 
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foster  them,  any  more  than  there  is  opprobrium  attached  to  the 
use  of  a  wheel  chair  or  a  crutch  by  a  person  who  hopes  some  day 
to  walk  without  such  aid.  And  if  such  classes  cannot  be  conducted 
in  American  schools  without  affecting  seriously  the  fair  principle 
of  democracy,  then  the  alternative  is  that  education  must  be  so 
intelligent  and  effective  that  such  classes  will  never  be  needed. 
Seeking  expert  help  should  be  the  accepted  procedure  in  education, 
just  as  it  is  in  learning  to  drive  a  car,  or  to  hit  a  tennis  ball,  or  to 
improve  one’s  golf,  or  to  reduce  one’s  avoirdupois,  or  to  do  any  one 
of  a  hundred  things  which  improve  one’s  mind  or  body.  The  other 
factor  which  helped  account  for  excellent  gains  was  experience 
in  taking  tests. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project  in  December,  1934,  forty  boys, 
with  intelligence  quotients  ranging  from  68  to  108  and  reading 
scores  from  grade  level  5.5  to  8.9,  and  seventy-nine  girls,  with 
IQ’s  ranging  from  65  to  108  and  reading  scores  ranging  from  grade 
level  3.6  to  9.2,  were  chosen  for  instruction.  They  were  then  in  their 
second  term  of  high  school,  and  the  norm  of  that  grade  is  9.5. 
At  the  end  of  January,  1936,  sixty-nine  of  this  group  remained  in 
the  experiment.  They  were  then  beginning  their  fifth  term  in  high 
school  and  were  returned  to  their  regular  English  classes.  The 
statistics  presented  herewith  will,  therefore,  be  based  upon  the 
sixty-nine  identicals — eighteen  boys  and  fifty-one  girls — who  took 
the  initial  reading  test  in  March,  1934,  and  the  final  one,  Stanford 
Z,  in  January,  1936.2 

It  is  well  known  to  educators  that  it  is  almost,  impossible  to 
keep  a  group  of  this  kind  of  students  in  school  long  enough  to 
carry  on  an  experiment.  They  are  absent  habitually  and  miss 
tests;  they  leave  school.  It  may  be  recorded  here  that  the  majority 
of  them  persisted  to  the  end  of  their  third  term,  or  until  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1935.  How  were  they  reading  at  the  end  of  their 
formal  education?  An  examination  of  their  final  reading  scores 
shows  that  the  scores  ranged  from  grade  level  6  to  9.9;  normally, 
they  should  have  been  at  10.5.  Six  boys  were  still  reading  on  the 
sixth-grade  level,  six  boys  and  ten  girls  on  the  seventh-grade  level, 
six  boys  and  four  girls  on  the  eighth-grade  level,  two  boys  and 
three  girls  on  the  ninth-grade  level.  Somewhere  along  the  line  four 

2  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  was  used  because  these  pupils  were  reading  below 
the  ninth-grade  level. 
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girls  and  two  boys  had  achieved  proper  reading  scores  and  had 
been  returned  to  regular  English  classes.  No  boy  of  IQ  less  than 
90  had  achieved  a  ninth-grade  reading  level;  the  majority  of  the 
girls  with  IQ’s  below  90  were  reading  on  the  seventh-grade  level. 

The  records  of  progress  in  reading  of  the  sixty-nine  cases  will 
now  be  examined  very  carefully,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  this  study 
to  indicate  the  time  and  extent  of  gains  and  losses  registered  by 
these  retarded  readers  under  the  conditions  and  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  offered.  It  is  hoped  that  the  picture  of  these  boys  and  girls 
in  a  large  organization  will  become  increasingly  defined  as  this 
book  proceeds.  The  following  table  shows  the  grade  placement  of 
the  sixty-nine  on  each  form  of  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test 
given  during  the  course  of  instruction. 

TABLE  XIV 
Group  1 

Reading  Grades  of  Sixty-Nine  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading  Tests,  Initial 
Status  and  Status  at  Three  Successive  Re-tests 


Grade 

Mar.,  1934 

May,  1934 

June,  1935 

Jan.,  1936 

Level 

Form  V 

Form  W 

Form  X 

Form  Z 

3 .5-3. 9  . 

1 

4 .0-4 .4  . 

0 

4.5-4.9  . 

1 

5 .0-5.4  . 

1 

2 

5 .5-5.9  . 

7 

5 

1 

6 .0-6 .4  . 

14 

10 

5 

3 

6 .5-6.9  . 

16 

7 

3 

4 

7 .0-7. 4  . 

12 

13 

7 

7 

7.5-7.9  . 

11 

20 

17 

8 

8. 0-8 .4  . 

3 

7 

10 

14 

8.5-8.9  . 

1 

0 

13 

13 

9 .0-9.4  . 

1 

1 

5 

13 

9.5-9.9  . 

0 

3 

6 

3 

10.0-10+ . 

1  * 

1 

2 

4 

Total  . 

69 

69 

69 

69  . 

Median  **  . 

6.7 

7.4 

8.1 

8.5  f 

*  A  student  practically  illiterate  in  expression, 
t  Median  IQ  of  this  group  was  86. 

**  Medians  in  this  and  in  the  following  tables  in  this  chapter  were  computed  from  the  raw 
scores. 


The  greatest  improvement  is  noted  to  be  between  tests  V  and 
W,  a  gain  of  .7  grade  level  in  two  months’  time  after  intensive 
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work  in  regular  English  classes.  The  same  gain  is  noted  between 
W  and  X  during  which  time  there  was  some  instruction  in  regular 
English  classes  and  a  term  of  special  instruction  in  reading.  This 
work  in  regular  classes  is  not  to  be  construed  as  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  syllabus ;  it  included  instruction  in  silent  reading,  definite 


Fig.  1.  DISTRIBUTIONS  of  group  i  (69  pupils)  according  to  raw 

SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 


and  planned.  The  gain  in  the  second  term  of  remedial  classes  is 
scarcely  a  normal  gain,  .4  of  a  grade  level. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1936,  this  group  had  reached  its  fifth 
term  or  eleventh  year  of  school  advancement.  By  reference  to 
Table  XIV  and  to  the  medians  of  the  reading  tests,  it  will  be  seen 
that  although  the  group  had  made  gratifying  gains  in  reading, 
all  were  still  retarded,  except  possibly  the  four  who  had  moved 
up  to  more  than  tenth-grade  level.  Note  that  the  initial  median 
grade  level  was  6.7  and  that  the  deviation  from  the  norm  was 
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-2.3;  the  final  median  grade  level  was  8.5,  deviation  from  the 
norm  -  2.5.  However,  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  when  these 
students  could  profit  more  by  regular  English  instruction  than 
by  remedial  work,  and  they  were  returned  to  English  classes  in 
February,  1936.  Something  will  be  told  in  Chapter  VI  of  how 
they  maintained  themselves  there  and  in  other  classes. 


Fig.  2.  distributions  of  group  i  (69  pupils)  according  to 

RAW  SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 

The  story  just  related  is  illustrated  in  the  graphs,  Figures  1, 
2,  and  3. 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  give  analyses  of  results  of  Group  I  with 
relation  to  intelligence  quotients.  Between  the  initial  test  of 
March,  1934,  and  the  final  test,  Form  Z,  of  January,  1936,  exactly 
50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  bracket  of  IQ’s  90-108  made 
normal  progress  (two  years)  or  more,  whereas  28  per  cent  in  the 
other  bracket,  89-65,  registered  normal  progress  or  better.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  put  into  the  record  that  sixty-four  of  the  sixty- 


Fig.  3.  ogives  of  group  i  (69  pupils)  according  to  raw  scores  on 
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Percentile 
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nine  pupils  registered  progress  from  .5  of  a  grade  level  up — not  all 
normal  progress,  but  progress. 

TABLE  XV 
Group  I 

(Sixty-Nine  Pupils) 

Reading  Grade  Status  on  New  Stanford  Reading  Tests  by 
Intelligence  Quotients 


T  erman 

IQ 

March,  1934 
Form  V 

June,  1935 

Form  X 

Jan.,  1936 

Form  Z 

A verage 
Grade 
Level 

Range 

in 

Grade 

Level 

Average 

Grade 

Level 

Range 

in 

Grade 

Level 

Average 

Grade 

Level 

Range 

in 

Grade 

Level 

Num¬ 

ber 

65-69  .... 

5.6 

5. 2-6.0 

5.6 

5.2-6 .0 

6.0 

6. 0-6.1 

2 

70-74  .... 

6.3 

5. 7-6. 7 

7.1 

6. 7-7.6 

7.2 

6.8— 7.2 

4 

75-79  .... 

6.3 

4. 7-7.9 

7.5 

6. 3-9. 7 

7.2 

6.8-9.0 

8 

80-84  .... 

6.6 

5. 5-7.8 

7.8 

5. 8-9.7 

8.7 

7.0-10.0 

17 

85-89  .... 

7.0 

3. 7-8. 5 

8.6 

7. 1-9.8 

8.8 

7.0-10  + 

16 

90-94  .... 

7.0 

6. 1-7.8 

7.9 

7. 1-8.5 

8.0 

7. 0-9 .3 

10 

95-99  _ 

7.4 

6.1-10  + 

7.9 

7.4-10.0 

9.0 

7.8-10  + 

9 

100-108  ... 

7.4 

7. 2-7. 9 

9.1 

8. 5-9. 8 

9.0 

8.5-9.2 

3 

TABLE  XVI 
Group  1 

Reading  Gains  of  Sixty-Nine  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading  Tests  from 
Mar.,  1934  (Form  V)  to  Jan.,  1936  (Form  Z)  by  Intelligence  Quotients 


Gains  in  Grade  Status 


IQ 

-1.0 

-.5 

0 

+  .5 

+ 1.0 

+  1.5 

+  2.0 

+  2.5 

+  3.0 

+  3.5 

+  4.0 

+  4.5 

Total 

65-69 

1 

1 

2 

70-74 

1 

2 

1 

4 

75-79 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

80-84 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

17 

85-89 

3 

1 

6 

3 

2 

1 

16 

90-94 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

10 

95-99 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

100-108 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

4 

8 

12 

19 

17 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

69 

Two  forms  of  the  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test,  A  and  B, 
were  administered  to  Group  I,  Form  A  in  June,  1935,  and  Form  B 
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in  January,  1936.  Records  for  fifty-seven  identicals  can  be  of¬ 
fered.  The  results  are  given  in  graph  form  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  merely 
to  corroborate  other  records.  For  all  tests  discussed  in  this  history 


Fig.  4.  distributions  of  group  i  (57  pupils)  according  to  raw 

SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  IOWA  ADVANCED  SILENT  READING  TEST 

of  Group  I  intercorrelations  have  been  computed  and  are  shown  in 
Table  XVII. 

The  second  group  of  students  chosen  for  remedial  reading, 
called  Group  IIA  in  this  study,  was  taken  on  at  the  beginning  of 
the  project,  December,  1934,  and  continued  until  June,  1936. 
They  entered  as  first-termers,  and  were  returned  to  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  in  September,  1936.  The  original  group  numbered  143 
pupils,  sixty-three  boys  and  eighty  girls.  Of  this  number  there 
are  fifty-one  identicals  who  appear  in  all  tests,  and  upon  whose 
records  the  statistical  studies  and  graphs  of  the  group  have  been 
compiled.  Twenty-eight  boys  and  nineteen  girls  of  the  group  have 
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Fig.  5.  ogives  of  group  i  (57  pupils)  according  to  raw  scores  on 

VARIANTS  OF  IOWA  ADVANCED  SILENT  READING  TEST 


been  discharged  from  school;  fourteen  boys  and  twenty-eight 
girls  were  returned  to  English  classes,  not  because  they  had  reached 
their  normal  grade  levels  but  because  of  exigencies  of  program¬ 
ming.  One  boy  and  two  girls  were  absent  from  the  final  examination 
given  to  the  group. 

Practically  all  of  the  discharges  were  made  during  the  second 
term  of  the  group’s  schooling,  that  is,  on  or  before  June,  1935. 
Among  the  twenty-eight  boys  there  were  ten  whose  IQ’s  ranged 
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TABLE  XVII 
Group  I 

(Sixty-Nine  Pupils) 

Intercorrelations  of  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Stanford  Reading 
Tests,  and  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Tests 


Xi* 

Yi 

y2 

Y3 

Y4 

Zi 

z2 

Xt . 

.39 

y4 . 

.49 

.70 

.68 

.84 

Zi  . 

.42 

.49 

.49 

.48 

z2  . 

.48 

.53 

*  Xi  =  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A,  Mar.,  1934. 

Yi  =  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  Mar.,  1934. 

Y2  =  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  W,  May,  1934. 

Ys  =  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  X,  June,  1935. 

Y4  =  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  Z,  Jan.,  1936. 

Zi  =  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  A,  June,  1935. 

Z2  =  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  B,  Jan.,  1936. 

from  112  to  90,  and  the  reading  scores  of  the  ten  ranged  from 
grade  level  10  (one  score — IQ,  108)  to  6.4;  there  were  eighteen 
boys  whose  IQ’s  ranged  from  88  to  65  and  whose  final  reading 
scores  ranged  from  8.9  to  6.4;  specifically,  four  on  eighth-grade 
level,  ten  on  seventh-grade  level  and  four  on  the  sixth -grade  level. 
The  intelligence  quotients  of  the  girls  discharged  ranged  from 
99  to  63,  with  seven  above  90.  The  reading  scores  of  the  seven 
above  90  ranged  from  9.3  to  7.9;  in  the  other  group,  in  which 
IQ’s  ranged  from  88  to  63,  the  grade  levels  ran  from  9.3  to  4.6, 
or  one  on  the  ninth-grade  level,  four  on  the  eighth-,  one  on  the 
seventh-,  four  on  the  sixth-,  one  on  the  fifth-,  and  one  on  the 
fourth-grade  level.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  this  stream  of  boys 
and  girls  who  leave  school  in  such  numbers  each  term  and  to  try 
to  imagine  just  how  their  limited  education  serves  them  and  how 
they  in  turn  serve  society.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  product  of  the  newsstand  and  their  reading  taste. 

Group  IIA  represents  a  group  which  has  had  the  special  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  from  the  beginning  of  December,  1934  to 
June,  1936,  or  for  something  more  than  three  terms.  Their  IQ’s 
ranged  from  111  to  69;  the  median  IQ  was  89.  Their  reading 
scores  in  terms  of  grade  levels  ranged  from  8.9  to  4.6.  The  grade- 
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level  distributions  of  these  students  as  indicated  by  variants  of 
Stanford  Reading  Tests  are  shown  below  in  Table  XVIII. 


TABLE  XVIII 
Group  II A 

Reading  Grades  of  Fifty-One  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Initial 
Status  and  Status  at  Three  Successive  Intervals 


Grade 

Jan.,  1935 

June,  1935 

Jan.,  1936 

June,  1936 

Level 

Form  V 

Form  X 

Form  Z 

Form  W 

4 .5-4.9  . 

1 

5 .0-5 .4  . 

0 

1 

5 .5-5 .9  . 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6.0-6.4  . 

9 

2 

1 

1 

6. 5-6 .9  . 

7 

8 

5 

2 

7 .0-7 .4  . 

7 

2 

3 

3 

7. 5-7.9  . 

12 

4 

8 

7 

8 .0-8 .4  . 

4 

12 

8 

5 

8. 5-8 .9  . 

5 

10 

8 

9 

9. 0-9 .4  . 

5 

7 

12 

9 .5-9 .9  . 

5 

7 

5 

10.0-10+  . 

1 

2 

6 

Total  . 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Median  . . 

7.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.9 

The  greatest  gain  in  the  progress  of  this  group  was  between 
the  first  two  tests,  V,  given  January,  1935,  and  X,  given  June, 
1935.  In  other  words,  this  group,  if  judged  by  these  figures,  had 
progressed  from  a  median  raw  score  of  83.25,  grade  level  7.1,  to 
a  median  raw  score  of  95.17,  grade  level  8.9,  in  a  little  more  than 
three  terms;  the  gain  is,  in  grade-level  terms,  1.8.  The  group’s 
deviation  from  the  norm  was,  at  the  beginning,  7.89,  or  in  grade 
levels  -  2.4;  at  the  close  of  the  study  there  was  improvement  in 
reading,  but  the  group’s  deviation  from  the  norm  was  still  7.11, 
or  in  grade  levels,  -  2.1.  Forty-three  or  84  per  cent  of  the  fifty-one 
pupils  made  normal  or  more  than  normal  progress. 

Figures  6  and  7  tell  this  story  graphically. 

The  story  of  Groups  IIB  and  IIIB  can  be  quickly  told,  and 
they  may  be  considered  together  because  they  have  somewhat  the 
same  history.  As  was  pointed  out  previously,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School  receives  two  streams  of  entering  pupils  each  year; 
one  comes  from  elementary  schools  and  enters  the  first  year  of 
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high  school ;  the  other  enters  from  junior  high  school  and  is  ready 
for  third-term  work.  Pupils  in  Groups  IIB  and  IIIB  are  from 
junior  high  schools. 

Group  IIB  entered  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1935,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole  entering  class  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  I)  was  given  Form  B  of  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability 


Fig.  6.  distribution  of  group  iia  (51  pupils)  according  to  the 

RAW  SCORES  OF  THE  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 


and  Form  A  of  the  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test.  Fifty 
students  of  this  class  were  then  enrolled  in  reading  classes.  Their 
IQ’s  ranged  from  113  to  64;  nineteen  of  them  were  above  90. 
Their  reading  scores,  raw  scores  of  Iowa  Advanced  A,  ranged 
from  62  to  22,  or,  in  terms  of  grade  levels,  forty-four  were  below 
the  eighth-grade  level 3  and  six  in  the  range  8  to  8.5. 

At  the  end  of  this  semester,  January,  1936,  Iowa  Advanced 
Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  B,  was  given  this  group  of  fifty  with 
the  following  results: 


8- 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

Grade  Level  . 

8.4 

8.9 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

10.9 

11.4 

Total 

No.  Pupils . 

19 

4 

7 

5 

7 

1 

5 

2 

50 

The  gains  were  very  gratifying,  especially  with  the  students 
whose  IQ’s  were  more  than  90;  eleven  of  these  students  registered 
gains  of  more  than  a  year,  and  six  of  more  than  two  years.  Figure 
8  illustrates  this  improvement. 

3  Grade  levels  below  8  are  not  given  in  the  Iowa  Advanced  Tests. 


Fig.  7.  ogives  of  group  iia  (51  pupils)  according  to  raw  scores  on 
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Percentile 
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Fig.  8.  distributions  of  group  iib  (50  pupils)  according  to  raw 

SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  IOWA  ADVANCED  SILENT  READING  TEST 


Thirty-six  of  this  group  of  fifty  were  continued  in  reading 
classes  another  term,  February- June,  1936.  They  were  given  a 
form  of  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  in  January,  1936,  and  an¬ 
other  in  June  with  results  as  follows: 

TABLE  XIX 
Group  IIB 

Reading  Grades  of  Thirty-Six  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading 
Tests,  Initial  and  Final  Status 


Grade  Level 

Jan.,  1936 
Form  Z 

June,  1936 

Form  W 

5 .0-5 .4  . 

0 

0 

5.5-5. 9  . 

1 

1 

6 .0-6 .4  . 

2 

2 

6. 5-6 .9  . 

2 

2 

7 .0-7. 4  . 

6 

1 

7.5-7.9  . 

3 

6 

8 .0-8 .4  . 

5 

5 

8 .5-8 .9  . 

6 

3 

9.0-9 .4  . 

5 

5 

9.5-9 .9  . 

5 

4 

10.0-10+  . 

1 

7 

Total  . 

36 

36 

Median  . 

8.4 

8.6 
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The  gains  do  not  appear  to  be  so  great  the  second  term  of 
remedial  work  although  eighteen  pupils  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
group  made  normal  progress  or  better;  the  other  50  per  cent 
showed  no  gain,  and  four  pupils  appear  to  have  retrogressed.  This 
time  the  gains  made  by  pupils  of  low  IQ’s  were  as  great  as  those 
made  by  IQ’s  above  90. 

Group  IIIB  entered  Roosevelt  in  February,  1936,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  entering  class  it  was  given  Terman  Group  Test  of 
Mental  Ability,  Form  B,  and  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading 
Test,  Form  A.  Forty-one  pupils  qualified  for  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion.  Their  intelligence  quotients  ranged  from  101  to  63;  the 
median  was  83.  Their  reading  scores  ranged  from  63  to  28,  all 
distinctly  below  the  eighth-grade  level.  In  June,  1936,  this  group 
was  given  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  W,  with  all 
other  members  of  the  Reading  School.  Results  are  shown  in 
Table  XX. 


TABLE  XX 
Group  IIIB 

Reading  Grades  of  Forty-One  Pupils  on  Reading  Tests, 
Initial  and  Final  Status 


Reading  Test 

Iowa  Advanced 

Stanford 

Grade  Level 

Silent  Reading  Test, 

Reading  T est, 

Form  A,  Jan.,  1936 

Form  W,  June,  1936 

5 .0-5 .4  . 

1 

5 .5-5 .9  . 

0 

6.0-6 .4  . 

4 

6 .5-6 .9  . 

2 

7. 0-7. 4  . 

2 

7. 5-7. 9  . 

41  * 

4 

8. 0-8 .4  . 

3 

8.5-8.9  . 

8 

9. 0-9 .4  . 

12 

9.5-9.9  . 

3 

10.0-10+  . 

2 

Total  . 

41 

41 

Median  . 

8.8 

*  The  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test  does  not  have  grade  levels  below  the  eighth  year 
of  elementary  school. 
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No  analysis  of  results  will  be  offered  because  of  the  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  the  tests.  The  group,  as  a  whole,  is  still  fairly  retarded; 
the  grade  norm  should  be  10.5. 

Group  IIIA  of  the  Reading  School  came  from  elementary 
schools  in  February,  1935,  and  after  the  usual  preliminary  tests, 
Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  B,  and  New  Stan¬ 
ford  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  107  pupils  were  judged  to  be  in 
need  of  remedial  reading.  In  June,  1936,  there  were  fifty-eight 
identicals  who  had  had  all  tests  and  three  terms  of  special  in¬ 
struction  in  reading.  They  had  Stanford  V  at  the  beginning  of 
their  work  in  February,  1935,  and  have  had  forms  of  Stanford 
X,  Z,  and  W  respectively  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  are  based  on  these  tests. 

The  intelligence  quotients  of  the  group  ranged  from  107  to  61, 
with  twelve  above  90;  the  median  was  85.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  instruction,  the  reading  scores  ranged  from  53.5,  grade  level 
4.3,  to  89,  grade  level  7.9.  The  median  scores  are  shown  in  Table 
XXI. 


TABLE  XXI 
Group  IIIA 

Medians  in  Raw  Scores  and  in  Grade  Levels  of  Fifty-Eight  Pupils  on  New 
Stanford  Reading  Tests,  Initial  Status  and  Status  at  Three 
Successive  Re-tests 


Feb.,  1935 
Form  V 

June,  1935 
Form  X 

Jan.,  1936 
Form  Z 

June,  1936 
Form  W 

Median 

Raw  Score  . 

80.8 

86.8 

90.3 

90.0 

Median 

Grade  Level  .... 

6.7 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

It  is  quickly  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  there  appears 
to  be  a  gain  of  .8  grade  level;  at  the  end  of  the  second  term, 
a  gain  of  .6  grade  level;  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  term,  no 
gain.  A  comparison  of  final  score  and  initial  score  shows  that  the 
entire  gain  was  1.4,  or  just  about  normal  gain.  An  investigation 
of  the  individual  scores  for  the  third  term  shows  that  thirty-one 
individual  pupils  made  some  progress  during  this  interval,  and  of 
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this  number  twenty-two  made  normal  or  more  than  normal  prog¬ 
ress.  However,  twenty-seven  pupils  appear  not  to  have  profited 
by  the  continued  instruction.  Most  of  the  twenty-seven  (all  but 
three)  are  in  the  IQ  range  below  90. 

The  story  of  Group  IIIA  is  told  again  in  Table  XXII  and 
Figures  9  and  10. 


Fig.  9.  ogives  of  group  iiia  (58  pupils)  according  to  raw  scores 

ON  VARIANTS  OF  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 
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Fig.  10.  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  GROUP  IIIA  (58  pupils)  according  to 
RAW  SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 


TABLE  XXII 
Group  IIIA 

Reading  Grades  of  Fifty-Nine  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading  Tests, 
Initial  Status  and  Status  at  Three  Successive  Re-tests 


Grade  Level 

Feb.,  1935 

June,  1935 

Jan.,  1936 

June,  1936 

Form  V 

Form  X 

Form  Z 

Form  W 

4.5— 4.9  . 

1 

5.0— 5.4  . 

2 

1 

5.5-5 .9  . 

4 

2 

3 

6. 0-6 .4  . 

12 

6 

4 

2 

6.5— 6.9  . 

18 

5 

4 

5 

7.0— 7.4  . 

10 

12 

6 

7 

7.5-7 .9  . 

11 

14 

14 

12 

8. 0-8 .4  . 

7 

10 

7 

8. 5-8 .9  . 

6 

8 

9 

9.0-9 .4  . 

4 

9 

4 

9.5-9 .9  . 

1 

3 

6 

10.0—10  +  ........ 

3 

Total  *•••••••••• 

58 

58 

58 

58 

Median  . 

6.7 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

There  are  two  groups  remaining,  and  their  stories  are  quickly 
told;  they  are  quite  similar  to  the  others.  Group  IV  entered  from 
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elementary  schools  in  September,  1935,  and  was  given  the  usual 
tests,  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  B,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  Reading  Test,  Form  Y.  Fifty-three  pupils  were  judged  to 
be  in  need  of  special  instruction  in  reading.  Their  intelligence 
quotients  ranged  from  108  to  57;  the  median  intelligence  quotient 
was  89.  Their  reading  scores  ranged  from  89,  grade  level  7.9,  to 
51,  grade  level  4.1;  all  were  below  the  eighth-grade  level.  The 
distribution  of  scores  on  grade  levels  for  the  initial  test  and  sub¬ 
sequent  tests  is  shown  below  in  Table  XXIII. 


TABLE  XXIII 
Group  IV 

Reading  Grades  of  Fifty-Three  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading 
Tests,  Initial  Status  and  Status  at  Two  Successive  Re-tests 


Grade  Level 

Sept.,  1935 
Form  Y 

Jan.,  1936 
Form  Z 

June,  1936 

Form  W 

4.S-4.9 . 

2 

5.0-5 .4 . 

1 

1 

5.5-5 .9 . 

5 

2 

6. 0-6 .4 . 

9 

6 

2 

6 .5-6.9 . 

11 

4 

2 

7 .0-7.4 . 

18 

11 

6 

7.5-7 .9 . 

7 

16 

11 

8 .0-8.4 . 

6 

8 

8. 5-8 .9 . 

4 

9 

9.0-9 .4 . 

2 

8 

9 .5-9. 9 . 

10.0-10  . 

1 

4 

3 

Total . 

53 

53 

53 

Median . 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

In  the  period  of  a  year,  thirty-nine  pupils,  or  73.5  per  cent, 
made  normal  or  more  than  normal  gains;  indeed,  fifteen  pupils 
registered  two,  or  more  than  two  years’  progress.  The  gains  were 
well  distributed  among  pupils  of  all  abilities.  Figures  11,  12, 
and  13  illustrate  the  story  of  Group  IV. 

Group  V,  the  final  group,  entered  high  school  as  first-termers 
in  February,  1936.  According  to  the  regular  procedure  this  enter¬ 
ing  class  was  tested  with  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
Form  B,  and  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V.  As  a  result, 
ninety-six  pupils  were  programmed  for  instruction  in  reading.  A 


Number  of  Pupils  Number  of  Pupils  ^  _  Number  of  Pupfls 


Fig.  11.  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  GROUP  IV  (53  PUPILS)  ACCORDING  TO  RAW 
SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  THE  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 
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Fig.  12.  distributions  of  group  iv  (53  pupils)  according  to  raw 
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new  feature  enters  the  story  here;  this  class  had  as  members  a 
number  of  cripples  and  cardiac  cases  who  were  given  special 
instruction  in  order  that  they  might  be  taught  in  very  small 
groups,  and  this  fact  changes  the  usual  ranges  of  scores  slightly. 
The  intelligence  quotients  of  the  ninety-six  range  from  111  to 
65;  with  forty-seven  above  90  and  median  IQ  89.  Their  reading 
scores  ranged  from  95,  grade  level  8.9,  to  66,  grade  level,  5.3. 
Grade-level  distributions  on  initial  and  final  tests  are  shown  in 
Table  XXIV. 

More  than  normal  progress  is  registered  by  thirty-seven  pupils; 
sixty-nine  or  71.9  per  cent  register  normal  or  more  than  normal 
progress;  eleven  others  show  slight  improvement,  but  twenty-six 
do  not  appear  to  have  benefited  by  the  work.  In  the  upper  bracket 
of  IQ’s,  81  per  cent  of  the  pupils  showed  normal  or  more  than 
normal  progress;  in  the  lower  bracket,  63  per  cent.  Figures  14 
and  15  are  based  upon  the  statistics  of  Group  V. 

There  is  no  magic  in  statistics  or  graphs  or  tables.  The  story 
has  been  told  in  detail,  with  its  repetitions,  its  constant  and  vari¬ 
able  factors,  its  profit  and  loss,  because  it  is  a  human-interest 
story.  Back  of  the  tables  and  graphs  and  statistics  are  human 
beings  trusting  themselves  and  their  welfare  to  American  schools 
and  American  educators.  The  failures  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
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Fig.  13.  ogives  of  group  iv  (S3  pupils)  according  to  raw  scores 
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TABLE  XXIV 
Group  V 

Reading  Grades  of  Ninety-Six  Pupils  on  New  Stanford  Reading 
Tests,  Initial  Status  and  Status  after  One  Re-test 


Grade  Level 

Feb.,  1936 

Form  V 

June,  1936 

Form  W 

5 .0-5 .4  . 

1 

5.5-5 .9  . 

3 

3 

6.0-6.4  . 

16 

6 

6.5-6.9  . 

11 

6 

7 .0-7. 4  . 

17 

10 

7.5-7 .9  . 

34 

14 

8. 0-8 .4  . 

7 

16 

8. 5-8. 9  . 

6 

16 

9. 0-9 .4  . 

0 

12 

9. 5-9 .9  . 

1 

6 

10.0-10  . . . 

7 

Total  . 

96 

96 

Median  . 

7.5 

8.4 

IQ  brackets  may  be  a  part  of  the  day  to  teachers,  and  they  may 
feel  that  the  problem  is  well  and  properly  solved  when  these  pupils 
drop  out  of  school.  But  the  story  has  other  angles.  It  is  scarcely 
sporting,  and  it  isn’t  democratic — to  use  the  word  in  its  best 
sense — to  place  these  boys  and  girls  in  a  situation  which  is  not 
for  them  a  learning  situation.  School  is  something  more  than 
merely  a  place  of  refuge  for  these  boys  and  girls;  it  is  a  place  of 
learning,  and  though  learning  can  take  place  best  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  pleasant  and  friendly,  that  same  atmosphere  can  be  even 
better  established  where  learning  conditions  approximate  the 
ideal.  Charts,  graphs,  tables,  and  statistics  have  their  value  as 
means  of  measurement  and  as  indications  of  trends  and  tend¬ 
encies. 

What  are  the  clear  and  inescapable  implications  of  this  study 
and  this  experiment?  First,  there  was  individualization  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  for  404  identical  pupils  who  by  all  criteria — that 
of  objective  tests,  school  records,  and  teachers’  judgments — 
needed  this  work.  They  are  all  better  for  it,  how  much  better 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that 


96 

98 

90 

87 

84 

81 

78 

75 

72 

69 

66 

63 

60 

57 

ja  54 

Q 
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I45 
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39 

86 

83 

80 

27 

24 

21 

18 

15 

12 

9 

6 
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Fig.  15.  distributions  of  group  v  (96  pupils)  according  to  raw 

SCORES  ON  VARIANTS  OF  NEW  STANFORD  READING  TEST 


they  would  have  done  so  well  in  large  heterogeneous  classes  as 
in  the  small  groups  where  they  practised  reading  skills  every  day 
under  teacher  guidance.  Such  help  cannot  be  given  in  large 
classes,  no  matter  how  great  a  genius  the  teacher  is. 

TABLE  XXV 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Various  Groups  by  Intelligence  Quotients 


Comprehensive  Summary 


Ter  man  IQ 

7 

IIA 

IIB 

IIIA 

IIIB 

IV 

V 

Total 

Below  90 . 

47 

26 

23 

46 

32 

33 

49 

256  * 

90  and  above  . . 

22 

25 

13 

12 

9 

20 

47 

148  f 

Total  . 

69 

51 

36 

58 

41 

53 

96 

404 

*  IQ  range  of  the  256  was  57  to  89. 
t  IQ  range  of  the  148  was  90  to  111. 


PROGRESS  BY  GROUPS 

The  greatest  progress  in  this  organization  is  in  terms  one  and 
two  of  remedial  work,  no  matter  what  the  term  of  school  ad¬ 
vancement.  Groups  I,  IIA,  IIIA,  IV,  and  V,  all  coming  from 
elementary  schools,  showed  excellent  gains  in  first-term  remedial 
work.  Groups  I,  IIIA,  and  IV  showed  excellent  gains  in  second- 
term  work.  Groups  IIB  and  IIIB,  junior  high-school  groups, 
whose  first  term  of  remedial  work  corresponded  to  their  third 
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term  of  high-school  advancement,  showed  splendid  gains  in  first- 
term  remedial  work.  Group  IIA  in  third-term  school  advance¬ 
ment  but  second-term  remedial  work,  Group  IIB,  second-term 
remedial  but  fourth-term  school  advancement,  Group  IIIA,  third- 
term  remedial  and  third-term  school  advancement,  showed  little 
or  no  gain  as  a  group  in  remedial  work. 

There  seems  to  come  a  time  when  plateaus  are  reached,  and 
this  is  normal  in  learning.  However,  observation  of  the  project 
leads  one  to  say  that  there  comes  a  time  when  further  individu¬ 
alization  is  necessary  and  when  scientific  diagnosis  and  more 
expert  teaching  are  required.  Expert  psychologists  who  are  them¬ 
selves  expert  readers  and  wide  readers  are  needed,  for  this  situa- 
ation  calls  for  instruction  in  “learning  to  read  and  in  reading  to 
learn.” 


PICTURE  OF  COMPLETE  PROGRESS  OF  FIVE  GROUPS 

It  is  plainly  indicated  in  this  story  that  when  remedial  work 
is  left  until  high-school  days,  when  pupils  have  to  unlearn  a  set 
of  habits  in  order  to  learn  a  new  one,  and  when  retardation  has 
reached  its  nth.  power,  so  to  speak,  by  no  conceivable  scheme  can 
retarded  pupils  be  brought  to  norms  of  their  corresponding  school 
terms.  There  will  be  progress,  but  not  sufficient  progress  to  over¬ 
come  all  retardation. 


TABLE  XXVI 

Initial  and  Final  Reading  Grade  Status  of  the  Various  Groups  by  Length 
of  Instruction;  and  Median  Intelligence  Quotients 


Status 

Median  Grade  Levels 

Group  and  T erms  of  Instruction 

Grade-Level  Deviations 
From  Grade  Norms 

Group  and  Terms  of  Instruction 

I 

IIA 

IIIA 

IV 

V 

I 

IIA 

IIIA 

IV 

V 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Initial  . 

6.7 

7.1 

6.7 

6.9 

7.5 

-2.3 

-1.9 

-2.3 

-2.1 

-1.5 

Final  . 

8.5 

8.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

-2.5 

-2.1 

-2.4 

-  1.6 

-1.1 

Gain . 

+  1.8 

+  1.8 

+  1.4 

+  1.5 

+  .9 

-  .2 

-  .2 

"  1 

+  .5 

+  .4 

Number  . 

69 

51 

58 

53 

96 

69 

51 

58 

53 

96 

Median  IQ  .... 

86 

89 

85 

89 

89 

86 

89 

85 

89 

89 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRESS  BY  IQ  GROUPING 

Although  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  percentages  of 
gains  by  the  high  and  low  brackets  of  IQ’s,  they  are  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  growth  in  general  is  limited 
to  high  IQ’s  (not  high,  but  higher,  to  be  exact!).  In  every  case 
but  two ,  Group  IIA  and  Group  IV,  the  percentage  of  high  IQ’s 
showing  progress  exceeds  the  low. 


TABLE  XXVII 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils,  Grouped  According  to  Intelligence 
Quotients,  Making  Normal  Progress  after  Instruction 


Group  and  Terms  of  Instruction 


IQ 

I 

IIA 

IIB 

IIIA 

IIIB 

IV 

V 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

65-89 

Number  . 

14 

14 

12 

21 

20 

30 

31 

%  . 

30 

54 

52 

45 

63* 

91 

63 

90-105 

Number  . 

11 

14 

4 

6 

9 

17 

38 

%  . 

50 

56 

30 

50 

100 

85 

81 

Total 

Number  . 

25 

28 

16 

27 

29 

47 

69 

%  . 

36 

55 

44 

46 

71 

89 

72 

*  Approximated. 


ISOLATION  OF  LOW  IQ’S 

Two  questions  persist  in  this  teaching  of  remedial  reading: 
Is  it  organized  and  planned  to  help  pupils  most  in  need  of  help? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  much  development  can  be  expected  of 
them?  Among  the  identicals  there  are  seventy-nine  who  are  in 
the  70-79  IQ  range.  They  appear  to  be  an  industrious  group. 
Significant  facts  about  them  are  shown  in  Table  XXVIII. 


THE  LOWER  RANGE 

In  all,  there  were  eighteen  boys  and  girls  among  the  identicals 
discussed  in  this  study,  whose  IQ’s  ranged  from  69  to  57.  Nine 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

Significant  Facts  about  Students  of  Intelligence  Quotient  70-79 


Group 

No.  Pupils 

Terms  Inst. 

Highest  Score 

G.G* 

A.S.P.t 

%  S.P.t 

1  ... 

12 

4 

9.0 

2.1 

12 

100 

IIA  ... 

7 

3 

9.2 

3.5 

7 

100 

IIB  ... 

16 

2 

10.0 

1.8 

10 

62 

IIIA  ... 

9 

3 

9.2 

2.6 

8 

88 

IIIB  ... 

10 

1 

9.3 

7 

70 

IV  ... 

11 

2 

9.S 

3.2 

11 

100 

V  ... 

14 

1 

9.3 

1.3 

11 

78 

79 

10  § 

3.5  || 

66 

83 

Summary  of  Their  Present  Achievement 


Grade  Levels 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Total 

No.  pupils 

1 

12 

20 

22 

20 

4 

79 

•  G.G.  =  Greatest  gain. 

fN.S.P.  =  Number  showing  progress. 

t  %  S.P.  =  Per  cent  showing  progress. 

§  Highest  score,  10. 

II  From  a  very  low  grade. 

of  them  showed  gains,  but  the  gains  were  very  slight,  only  two 
running  over  a  year’s  gain,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  When  this  group  does  make  large  gains,  the  improvement 
appears  to  come  in  the  early  stage  of  the  work.  The  highest  read¬ 
ing  score  gained  by  any  one  of  them  is  grade  level  9.2.  At  the 
close  of  this  study,  the  eighteen  rank  as  follows: 


Fifth-grade  level  . 4 

Sixth-grade  level  . 9 

Seventh-grade  level  . 1 

Eighth-grade  level  . 3 

Ninth-grade  level . 1 


If  undue  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  low  range, 
including  ninety-seven  pupils  in  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  represent  one  fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  Reading 
School;  they,  above  all  others,  need  remedial  work.  It  seems 
fair  to  conclude,  however,  that  grade  level  9  is  a  high  score  for 
them  to  reach  in  reading. 

Following  the  fortunes  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Reading 
School  is  to  realize  keenly  how  complex  the  skill  of  reading  is; 
to  realize  more  keenly  how  fine  and  subtle  an  art  the  teaching  of 
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reading  is,  and  that  it  is  an  art  which  must  be  grounded  upon 
science;  to  know  that  there  cannot  be  too  great  variation  and 
adaptation  of  methods  and  materials  used  in  this  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  to  see  that  individualization  of  work  raised  to  the  rath  de¬ 
gree  is  necessary  and  imperative  in  remedial  work — and  after 
that  even  more  individualization  is  desirable.  This  study  shows 
that  postponement  of  remedial  or  corrective  reading  until  high 
school  is  far  too  costly.  A  reading  clinic,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  efficiently  manned,  ought  to  be  maintained  in  every  large 
school.  If  schools  admit  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  mental  ability, 
then  they  are  obligated  to  provide  adequate  means  of  education. 
In  this  Reading  School,  certain  cases  require  the  expert  help  of  sci¬ 
entist,  psychologist,  and  master  teacher.  The  means  of  diagnosis 
are  at  hand,  the  experts  in  all  fields  can  be  found  or  developed. 
American  boys  and  girls  are  entitled  to  professional  services. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS  IN  GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

No  longer  ago  than  1922,  Terman’s  studies  of  high-school  pupils 
revealed  that  pupils  with  intelligence  quotients  below  90  formed 
but  lYz  per  cent  of  the  Freshman  class  of  high  school,  and  that 
those  with  intelligence  quotients  below  100  formed  about  one 
third  of  the  first-year  pupils,  but  that  most  of  these  dropped  out 
during  the  year,  so  that  for  the  total  four-year  membership  the 
proportion  was  extremely  low.1  It  has  been  long  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  an  IQ  in  the  upper  range  of  the  average-ability 
bracket  is  necessary  for  success  in  the  traditional  high-school 
course. 

That  the  situation  Terman  found  to  be  generally  true  is  not 
true  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  can  be  readily  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  I  in  Chapter  I,  which  shows  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  entering  classes  of  the  student  body  registers 
below  the  average  category.  Changing  social  conditions  and  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  democratic  ideal  that  the  high  schools  should  be 
open  to  the  children  of  all  the  people  have  brought  about  this 
change.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  reader  will  challenge  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  retarded  readers  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  this  book  were  doomed  to  fail  in  many  high-school 
subjects.  Before  an  examination  of  the  tables  and  graphs  and 
statistics  presented  in  this  chapter,  anyone  familiar  with  high- 
school  courses  will  predict  large  percentages  of  failure.  It  is 
customary  to  admit  that  20  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  high 
school  drop  out  before  the  second  year,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  them  do  so  because  they  are  incapable  of  doing  the  work.  The 
feast  has  been  spread,  and  those  who  can  partake  do  so;  the 
others  have  had  their  opportunity,  and  democracy  has  been 
served ! 

That  a  course  in  remedial  reading  based  largely  upon  work- 

1  Terman,  Intelligence  of  School  Children  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  19),  p.  8. 

7i 
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TABLE 

The  Percentage  of  Remedial  Reading  Pupils  in  the  Various  Groups 

Subjects 


Group  and  Number 


Term 

I 

(69  Pupils ) 

IIA 

(51  Pupils ) 

I1B 

(36  Pupils ) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1  |  2 

!  3 

4 

1 

31 

24 

25 

8 

12 

53 

27 

16 

0 

4 

Junior  H.  S. 

2 

63 

19 

12 

2 

4 

47 

27 

16 

10 

0 

Junior  H.  S. 

3 

31 

38 

26 

3 

2 

27 

27 

24 

12 

10 

44 

28  1  11 

14 

3 

4 

28 

35 

18 

15 

4 

43 

27 

18 

8 

4 

58 

28  |  11 

3 

0 

type  material  might  do  something  to  lessen  failure  seemed  not 
impossible.  To  that  end  careful  scholarship  records  of  all  the 
Reading  School  pupils  have  been  kept,  and  they  are  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  this  chapter.  It  must  be  put  into  the  record 
that  the  Reading  School  was  practically  a  separate  entity  in  the 
school  organization;  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  except  in 
English,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  intelligence  quotients  or 
the  reading  quotients  when  programming  or  instructing  pupils. 
The  transfer  of  power  in  reading  was,  therefore,  effected  entirely 
by  the  teachers  of  reading  or  by  the  pupils  themselves.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  simply  a  record  of  fact  and  not,  in  any  way,  offered  as  a 
reflection  upon  accepted  procedures.  That  a  far  greater  impres¬ 
sion  could  be  made  upon  lessening  the  failures  of  these  retarded 
readers,  if  there  were  concerted  effort  by  all  their  teachers  to  the 
same  end,  seems  not  debatable. 

The  statistics  offered  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  identicals 
in  the  various  groups,  the  same  identicals  used  in  the  statistics 
of  Chapter  V,  and  the  reader  should  remember  that  the  identicals 
do  not  represent  the  entire  number  of  pupils  programmed  origi¬ 
nally  in  each  group.  There  are  large  numbers  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  as  failures,  as  was  recorded  in  Chapter  V.  Group  I 
was  orginally  composed  of  112  pupils,  for  example,  and  the  statis¬ 
tics  are  based  upon  sixty-nine  identicals.  Furthermore,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  tell  how  much  or  how  little  remedial  reading 
affected  the  scholarship  of  these  boys  and  girls.  That  it  materially 
aided  certain  individual  pupils  can  be  demonstrated,  and  if  it 
has  given  each  boy  and  girl  some  additional  power,  it  has  done 
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XXIX 

Who  Failed  in  No  Major  Subjects;  and  in  One  or  More  Major 
By  Terms 


of  Subjects  Failed 


IIIA 

(58  Pupils) 

IIIB 

(41  Pupils) 

IV 

(53  Pupils) 

V 

(96  Pupils) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

‘1 

2 

|  3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

47 

31 

17 

3 

2 

Junior  H.  S. 

51 

30 

9 

6 

4 

59 

22 

6 

11 

2 

47 

26 

12 

12 

3 

Junior  H.  S. 

58 

28 

6 

4 

4 

27 

33 

17 

17 

6 

39 

20 

22 

17 

2 

something  toward  lessening  the  intolerable  waste  in  education 
which  permits  boys  and  girls  to  attempt  the  impossible.  But  this 
picture  of  the  scholarship  records  is  pertinent  to  the  entire  study 
because  it  brings  into  focus,  as  nothing  else  would  do,  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  problems  of  retarded  readers  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  high-school  course  of  study.  Further  reasons  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  material  will  be  apparent  later. 

A  general  picture  of  the  scholarship  achievements  of  the  various 
groups  of  the  Reading  School  is  given  in  Table  XXIX. 

The  percentages  do  not  need  interpretation;  they  speak  for 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize;  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  second  term  over  the  first-term  records, 
but  this  change  in  percentages  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
pupils  repeat,  in  the  second  term,  subjects  failed  in  the  first  term. 
The  tremendous  percentages  of  failure  in  the  third  term  is  prob¬ 
ably  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  this  term  that  pupils  begin 
subjects  which,  for  them,  are  extremely  difficult.  Stenography 
and  accounting,  languages  and  mathematics  take  their  toll  in  this 
term.  All  subjects  requiring  extreme  accuracy  and  precision  of 
thinking  and  work  are  very  difficult  for  retarded  readers.  In 
fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  prognostic  tests,  the  intelligence 
test  and  the  reading  test  may  very  well  serve  to  predict  success 
in  stenography  and  reading  subjects. 

The  most  amazing  point  in  the  whole  scholarship  record  is 
that  some  pupils  maintain  themselves  as  well  as  they  do,  because 
there  are  pupils  of  very  low  ability  (judging  by  all  standards) 
who  are  managing  to  pass  all  subjects  although  they  do  not, 


FIRST  TERM 


Fig.  16a.  percentages  of  students  in  group  i  (69 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  TERMS  I  AND  II 


THIRD  TERM 


FOURTH  TERM 


Fig.  16b.  percentages  of  students  in  group  i  (69 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  TERMS  III  AND  IV 


FIRST  TERM 


Fig.  17a.  percentages  of  students  in  group  iia 
(51  pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  TERMS  I  AND  II 


NO  FAILURES 
27 % 


THIRD  TERM 


Fig.  17b.  percentages  of  students  in  group  iia 
(51  pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 
ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  TERMS  III  AND  IV 


THIRD  TERM 


Fig.  18.  percentages  of  students  in  group  iib  (36 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  BY  TERMS.  (THESE 
STUDENTS  WERE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN 
TERMS  I  AND  II.) 


NO  FAILURES 


46.6% 


FIRST  TERM 


Fig.  19a.  percentages  of  pupils  in  group  iiia  (58 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  BY  TERMS 
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except  in  isolated  cases,  secure  more  than  just  the  passing  mark. 
But  excessive  industry,  correct  attitude,  and  persistent  effort 
have  their  reward,  and  some  of  these  pupils  will  stay  throughout 
the  high-school  course  and  be  graduated.  That  statement  may 
also  be  proved  by  a  study  of  the  character  of  senior  classes.  How¬ 
ever  true  this  statement  is,  it  does  not  imply  that  all  the  failure, 


Fig.  19b.  percentages  of  pupils  in  group  iiia  (58 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  BY  TERMS 

all  the  extravagant  waste  of  human  time  and  energy,  all  the  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure  of  taxpayers’  money  are  thereby  compen¬ 
sated  because,  by  a  twist  of  good  fortune,  something  is  saved 
from  this  situation,  which  is  tragic  when  measured  in  terms  of 
humanity. 

In  the  first  four  terms  of  high-school  work,  only  five  members 
of  Group  I  had  no  failures  in  any  major  subjects  in  any  term; 
one  of  these  pupils  had  an  IQ  of  108;  the  others  were  between 
81  and  84.  Only  four  in  Group  IIA  have  no  failures  in  any  term 
in  any  subject;  all  of  the  four  have  IQ’s  of  95  or  better.  Of 
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Group  IIB  in  two  terms  of  senior  high-school  work,  eleven  pupils 
have  no  failures;  the  IQ  range  of  the  eleven  is  from  70  to  98, 
with  five  in  the  dull  category.  Of  Group  IIIA  in  three  terms  of 
high-school  work,  only  seven  pupils  have  no  failures  in  any 
major  subject;  the  IQ  range  is  from  76  to  92 — only  one  above 
90.  In  Group  IIIB  in  one  term  of  senior  high-school  work,  six- 


FlG.  20.  PERCENTAGES  OF  STUDENTS  IN  GROUP  IIIB 
(41  pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subject;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  TERM  III.  (THESE 
STUDENTS  WERE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  TERMS 
I  AND  II.) 

teen  pupils  have  no  record  of  failure;  the  IQ  range  of  this  group 
is  76  to  101,  with  seven  above  90.  In  Group  IV,  in  two  terms  of 
high  school,  twenty-one  pupils  have  no  failures;  sixteen  of  this 
group  have  IQ’s  of  85  and  better,  eleven  register  above  90.  All 
of  the  pupils  mentioned  in  these  groups  as  having  no  failures 
have  made  excellent  progress  in  reading;  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  all  have  made  more  than  normal  progress.  Of  all  the 
sixty-four  pupils  cited  above,  60  per  cent  are  in  the  average  IQ 
category.  But  each  one  of  the  remaining  243  pupils  in  these 


FIRST  TERM 


Fig.  21.  percentages  of  students  in  group  iv  (53 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  BY  TERMS 
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Fig.  22.  percentages  of  students  in  group  v  (96 
pupils)  failing  in  no  major  subjects;  and  in 

ONE  OR  MORE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  AT  THE  END  OF  TERM  I 


groups  had  some  record  of  failure  in  one  or  more  major  subjects 
in  high  school. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  FAILURES  BY  TERMS  OF  GENERAL  SUBJECTS 

Because  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  student  of  this  problem 
of  retardation  and  low  ability  and  failure  that  there  will  be 
tremendous  record  of  failure  in  all  high-school  subjects,  the  most 
important  contribution  this  study  can  make  is  to  offer  the  picture 
in  detail  and  in  entirety.  The  reader’s  amazement  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  fact  that  failure  is  not  more  extensive.  One  im¬ 
portant  point  not  revealed  by  the  detailed  picture  is  that  the 
passing  marks  of  most  of  the  pupils  are  65  per  cent  or  very  near 
that.  This  observation  means  that  in  all  teachers’  estimation, 
these  pupils  are  the  border-line  cases. 

Table  XXX  speaks  for  itself  and  will  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  a 


The  Numbers  of  Pupils  in  the  Various  Groups  Taking  the  Various  Major  Subjects  ;  and  the  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  These  Pupils 

Falling  These  Major  Subjects  by  Terms 
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compilation  of  records  of  scholarship  of  all  the  groups  included 
in  this  study  and  shows  the  percentages  of  failures  in  the  major 
subjects  for  all  terms.  The  first-term  records  of  each  group  have 
been  assembled  in  order  that  they  may  be  compared,  the  second- 
term  records,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  compare 
and  contrast  the  records  of  any  one  group  throughout  its  history. 
These  statistics  are  based  upon  identicals  in  each  group,  and  each 
group  carries  huge  numbers  of  failures  in  each  term.  If  all  the 
subjects  in  which  these  boys  and  girls  failed  were  repeated,  and 
they  usually  were,  the  cost  of  these  failures  in  dollars  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,700,  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  initial  cost  of 
educating  this  group  of  pupils.2  Such  expenditures  are  justified 
if  the  result  is  an  adequate  training  for  the  individual  under  in¬ 
struction,  but  it  is  poor  business  if  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 
Furthermore,  this  money  expended  in  wise  guidance  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  successful  methods  for  retarded  readers  might 
make  it  possible  to  educate  them  more  satisfactorily. 

Consider  the  case  of  Mary.  She  is  an  extreme  case,  it  is  true. 
She  was  thought  to  be  the  least  teachable  of  any  pupil  in  the 
Reading  School.  Mary  entered  high  school  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  and  one  half  years.  Her  elementary-school  record  gave  her 
IQ  as  75.  Two  Terman  tests,  A  and  B,  established  it  as  78  and 
76,  respectively.  Three  reading  tests,  Stanford,  Haggerty,  and 
Iowa  Elementary,  revealed  that  she  had  the  reading  ability  of 
a  sixth-grade  reader.  The  first  term,  Mary  passed  Music  with 
80  per  cent,  Art  with  68  per  cent,  and  Typing  with  65  per  cent. 
She  failed  to  pass  English  I,  Civics,  Biology,  Business  Training, 
and  Health  Education;  marks  in  these  subjects  were  in  the  50’s 
and  40’s.  The  second  term,  Mary  passed  in  Local  Industries, 
Art,  Biology,  and  Music,  with  65  per  cent  in  each  subject,  and 
Health  Education  with  72  per  cent;  she  received  55  per  cent  in 
English  2R,  15  per  cent  in  Typing  2R,  and  59  per  cent  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  I.  The  third  term,  Mary  received  65  per  cent  in 
English  3R,  Art,  and  Music,  and  72  per  cent  in  Health  Educa¬ 
tion;  she  had  tried  Business  Training  a  third  time  and  received 
53  per  cent.  She  had  tried  Italian  (her  native  language)  and  was 
given  50  per  cent  as  a  final  mark,  and,  in  addition,  had  received 
a  mark  of  40  per  cent  in  Commercial  Geography.  At  the  end  of 

2  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 
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the  fourth  term,  Mary  received  65  per  cent  in  English  4R  and 
Health  Education,  and  75  per  cent  in  Music  4;  the  rest  of  the 
record  is:  Accounting  I,  30  per  cent;  Art  4,  55  per  cent;  Com¬ 
mercial  Mathematics,  30  per  cent,  and  Typing,  40  per  cent.  This 
term  brings  her  record  up  to  date,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Mary 
is  still  in  school.  She  has  been  an  expensive  pupil  to  educate, 
and  she  has  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  such  as  few  educators 
would  have  the  grace  to  endure.  Her  final  reading  test  indicated 
that  she  had  made  less  than  a  year’s  gain  in  power  to  read  after 
three  terms’  instruction.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  stories  of 
human  interest  behind  the  neat  statistics  of  Table  XXX. 

The  scholarship  records  of  the  members  of  the  Reading  School 
yield  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  use  subject  teachers 
may  make  of  the  intelligence  quotients  and  reading  scores  of 
pupils,  if  other  records  are  not  available.  The  records  of  Group 
I  for  five  terms  of  high  school  show  that  fifty-three  3  of  the 
number  were  allowed  to  attempt  the  study  of  Stenography,  and  of 
this  number  only  thirteen  pupils  maintained  a  passing  standard 
of  work  at  all  times.  Of  the  thirteen,  five  have  had  three  terms 
of  the  subject  and  in  the  third  term  they  were  receiving  marks 
of  65  per  cent  (four  pupils)  and  69  per  cent  (one  pupil).  Two 
of  the  entire  number  bid  fair  to  do  well  in  this  subject,  and  one 
has  an  IQ  of  99  and  a  reading  grade  level  of  8.5;  the  other  has 
an  IQ  of  97  and  a  grade  level  of  9.2.  But  Sadie,  with  an  IQ 
of  79  and  a  reading  grade  level  of  7.9  elected  Stenography  and 
made  25  per  cent  the  first  term;  she  repeated  and  made  a  grade 
of  57. 

Another  group,  Group  II B,  was  chosen  for  a  similar  study. 
This  group  entered  high  school  from  junior  high  school.  Thirty- 
two  elected  Stenography,  and  fifteen  maintained  a  passing 
standard  of  work  in  two  terms  of  the  subject.  Three  have  ex¬ 
cellent  records  with  marks  in  the  80’s  and  reading  grade  levels 
at  or  near  ninth  grade.  This  study  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
proficiency  in  reading  and  average  native  ability  are  sure  indices 
of  success  in  Stenography.  That  is  not  true.  The  records  do  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  preventable  failure  among  the  members  of 
the  Reading  School  in  this  and  in  other  subjects  requiring  precise 
and  scholarly  work. 

3  Entire  group  considered,  not  merely  identicals. 
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Accounting  seems  to  be  equally  difficult  for  retarded  readers. 
Of  Group  I,  for  five  terms  of  high  school,  forty-five  elected  Ac¬ 
counting,  and  fifteen  maintained  passing  standards  at  all  times. 
Two  of  the  fifteen  have  outstanding  records — that  is,  marks 
ranging  from  75  to  94;  one  has  an  IQ  of  86  and  a  reading  level 
of  9.1;  the  other,  an  IQ  of  92  and  a  reading  grade  level  of  8.2. 
But  Rebecca,  with  an  IQ  of  74  and  a  reading  grade  on  the  6.7 
level,  also  elected  Accounting  and  achieved  an  average  of  35 
per  cent  the  first  term. 

An  examination  of  the  achievement  of  the  same  group  in 
languages  for  five  terms  indicates  that  thirteen  out  of  thirty-one 
maintained  passing  averages  at  all  times  in  all  languages,  and 
seven  of  the  thirteen  were  studying  their  native  Italian  or  (one 
pupil)  the  closely  related  Latin. 

One  question,  a  pertinent  one,  which  is  constantly  asked  con¬ 
cerning  pupils  in  the  Reading  School,  is:  How  do  they  maintain 
themselves  when  they  are  returned  to  regular  English  classes? 
In  the  cases  of  those  who  overcome  all  retardation  and  are  re¬ 
turned  to  English  classes,  the  record  is  wholly  favorable.  In 
an  effort  to  discover  what  was  true  of  Group  I,  which  was 
returned  to  English  classes  at  the  beginning  of  its  fifth  term  of 
school,  an  inquiry  was  made  of  their  English  teachers.  Fifty  of 
the  sixty-eight  reached  fifth-term  English,  thirteen  boys  and 
thirty-seven  girls.  Eight  boys  passed  in  this  term  of  English,  and 
five  failed;  thirty-three  girls  passed,  and  four  failed.  But  of  this 
group  of  fifty,  the  highest  reading  grade  level  was  9.6,  and  this 
at  the  time  they  were  entering  the  eleventh  grade  of  school. 

The  English  teachers  concerned  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  their  comments 
had  to  do  with  personality  traits;  as  for  example:  “an  indus¬ 
trious  student,”  “serious  student,”  “very  attentive  and  studious”; 
or,  in  an  attempt  to  explain  failure,  the  teacher  would  write: 
“faithful  but  dull,”  or  “lack  of  concentration,”  or  “slow  and 
colorless.”  There  were  a  number  of  comments  on  their  increased 
interest  in  reading,  but  one  teacher  complained  bitterly  that  the 
boys  would  not  do  free  reading.  Her  records  showed  that  she 
expected  the  pupils  to  read  various  types  of  literature  in  order 
to  satisfy  her  requirements.  This  stipulation  is  a  difficult  one  for 
retarded  readers  to  meet. 


First  Term 


Subjects 


Subjects 


Subjects 


Subjects 

Fig.  23.  number  of  students  in  group  i  (69  pupils)  failing  in  the 

VARIOUS  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  (SHADED  AREAS)  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
NUMBER  TAKING  THE  SUBJECTS  (ENTIRE  AREAS) 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  fifty  retarded  readers  gave  a  fairly 
good  account  of  themselves  in  English.  The  adjustment  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  case  really  depended  upon  them  because  the  teachers 
had  large  classes,  did  not  use  objective  tests  and  data  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  only,  in  the  most  general  way,  adapted 
methods  of  teaching  to  this  group.  No  adverse  criticism  is  here 
intended.  The  confusion  exists  because  this  problem  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  and  because  too  much  reliance  is  still 
put  upon  traditional  English  courses  and  methods. 

Of  course,  study  of  the  scholarship  records  by  individuals 
reveals  more  failures  among  the  pupils  in  the  lowest  bracket  of 
intelligence  quotients.  Two  or  three  or  even  four  failures  a  term 
is  common  for  these  pupils.  John’s  record  (IQ  76)  shows  that 
he  failed  four  subjects  his  first  term;  three,  the  second;  two, 
the  third;  two,  the  fourth,  and  four,  the  fifth  term.  John  has 
been  in  high  school  five  terms  and  is  reading  on  the  6.7  grade 
level. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  failure  and  frustration  are 
apparent  on  every  hand  when  the  scholarship  records  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reading  School  are  scrutinized.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  great  an  impression  instruction  in  remedial  reading  has 
had  upon  the  records.  It  has  been  an  ameliorating  factor  in  a 
serious  situation.  The  point  which  is  dazzlingly  clear  in  the  whole 
problem  is  that  the  high  school  has  found  no  way  to  educate  the 
boys  and  girls  who  cannot  read. 

This  chapter  serves  to  bring  into  sharp  relief  the  plight  of  the 
low-ability  groups  in  the  high  school  organized  for  a  limited 
section  of  society,  those  of  the  caliber  called  potential  college 
material.  It  seems  evident  that  if  boys  and  girls  in  the  low-ability 
group  are  to  stay,  the  least  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  that  the 
teachers  concerned  with  them  shall  make  a  concerted  attack 
and  an  intelligent  one  upon  their  problems.  There  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  teachers  to  see  this  problem  as  it  is  and  to  know  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully  and  concretely  the  limitation  of  the  retarded. 
That  practically  every  member  of  the  Reading  School  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  some  improvement  and  some  development  was  demon¬ 
strated.  But  these  pupils  are  not  equal  to  directing  their  own 
education.  They  need  expert  instruction.  In  reading  they  need 
even  a  broader  course  than  was  given  in  the  Reading  School  and 
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development  of  techniques  applicable  to  subject-matter  of  all 
kinds.  With  a  clear  conception  of  the  status  of  the  retarded  pupil 
and  a  mastery  of  method  effective  with  him,  a  new  sincerity  and 
seriousness  would  be  apparent  in  dealing  with  the  limited,  and  a 
real  solution  of  one  of  the  high  school’s  problems  would  be  in 
sight. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  this  problem  of  the  retarded 
pupil  who  is  thrown  into  water  beyond  his  depth  and  allowed  to 
sink  or  swim  is  a  problem  in  humanity.  It  is  destructive  of  the 
self-respect  and  morale  to  which  every  person  is  entitled,  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  repeated  failure.  If,  as  so  many  teachers  say,  they 
can  do  nothing  for  the  low-ability  groups,  then  it  is  scarcely 
honest  to  open  the  school  doors  to  them  and  make  the  gesture 
of  offering  education.  It  is  extremely  wasteful  in  time  and  energy 
and  that  commodity  called  the  taxpayer’s  money.  The  efforts  of 
these  boys  and  girls  to  measure  up  to  the  impossible  ought  to  be 
a  challenge  to  their  teachers  to  solve  the  vexing  problem  of  what 
to  give  them  and  how  to  give  it.  The  larger  measure  of  failure 
is  on  the  side  of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  LEISURE  READING  OF  RETARDED  READERS 

“Probably  few  of  these  biographies  could,  strictly  speaking,  be 
properly  classified  as  leisure  reading,”  wrote  a  teacher  of  reading 
in  making  a  report  upon  the  leisure  reading  of  her  pupils.  “Why 
not?”  one  feels  constrained  to  ask.  That  statement  reveals  a  view¬ 
point  about  leisure  reading  which  is  no  doubt  common.  Leisure 
reading,  to  some  teachers,  suggests  something  comparable  to  a 
pleasant  summer  afternoon,  a  hammock  swung  in  a  delightful 
outdoor  nook,  a  light  easy  novel — the  kind  which  makes  life  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  something  it  is  not  and  never  has  been,  a  heady  mix¬ 
ture  of  success  and  happiness.  Banish  the  philosophy!  Perhaps  the 
term  ought  to  be  changed.  Reading  for  pleasure,  or  reading  for 
fun,  ought  not  to  be  used  as  slogans  unless  they  connote  the 
pleasure  which  comes  from  good  solid  mental  exercise.  Boys  and 
girls  will  swim  like  mad,  play  ball  like  mad,  and  exercise  at  top 
speed  during  their  leisure  time  and  call  it  all  good  fun  and  relaxa¬ 
tion;  why  not  exhilarating  and  stiff  reading  for  leisure  time? 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Reading  School,  leisure 
reading  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible  and  as  pleasant  and 
as  easy  as  is  necessary  to  facilitate  progress  in  the  skills  of  read¬ 
ing.  It  cannot,  however,  come  too  quickly  to  a  planned  course  of 
individual  reading,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  successful  guid¬ 
ance  in  leisure  reading.  “What,”  said  a  teacher  visiting  a  class 
in  English,  “is  Marvin  still  reading  books  about  aviation?”  And 
the  answer  was  that  he  was  and  is;  in  fact,  he  was  eating  them 
up  and  reading  them  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
But  he  was  reading  them  and  absorbing  them,  each  time  coming 
back  for  something  stiffer  and  more  technical.  Once  he  refused 
to  return  a  book  because  he  said  it  had  to  be  treated  like  a  text¬ 
book  and  really  studied.  Marvin  was  following  aviation  stories 
in  the  newspapers,  building  model  airplanes,  and  reporting  on 
books  on  aviation  in  his  English  class.  In  other  words,  his  read- 
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ing  program  was  closely  integrated  with  his  living.  What  could 
be  better?  When  he  was  chided  by  members  of  his  class  for  fol¬ 
lowing  one  line  so  exclusively,  he  defended  himself  very  well  in¬ 
deed  by  showing  that  he  was  well  aware  that  he  would  later  wish 
to  branch  out  in  his  reading. 

Marvin  is  not  a  retarded  reader.  He  serves  to  illustrate  a  point. 
There  are  books  in  the  world  for  each  particular  type  of  mind  with 
its  own  driving  interests,  and  the  problem  of  leisure  reading  is 
solved,  all  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  mind  and  the  books 
are  brought  into  contact.  As  books  have  their  own  particular  spirit 
and  as  minds  do  also,  it  is  important  to  reckon  with  this  fact. 
The  matter-of-fact  mind  may  enjoy  Robinson  Crusoe  and  not 
care  in  the  least  for  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Tony,  a  retarded 
reader,  wishes  to  read  about  animals  and  birds  because  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  pet  shop.  Tony  ought  to  do 
that  very  thing,  and  Tony  ought  to  have  a  medal  because  he 
knows  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  wants  to  do. 

“The  lower  a  child  is  in  intelligence,  the  more  likely  are  his 
reading  tastes  to  be  concentrated  in  one  field,”  say  Terman  and 
Lima.1  Furthermore,  they  state  that  slow  and  retarded  readers 
will  read  almost  indefinitely  along  their  lines  of  interest  if  those 
interests  can  be  established.  In  the  Reading  School,  time-honored 
and  traditional  programs  of  leisure  reading,  such  as  requiring  one 
novel,  one  play,  one  biography  each  term,  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  established  practice  is  to  encourage  the  individual  to  read 
along  the  lines  of  his  interest.  But  here  arises  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all  in  dealing  with  retarded  readers  (and  with  a  great 
many  boys  and  girls).  What  are  they  truly  interested  in?  Ask 
them  and  their  replies  are  not  very  illuminating.  Finally,  they  say 
that  they  are  interested  in  sports,  motion  pictures,  and  mystery 
stories.  Pursue  these  points,  and  it  is  found  that  the  interests  are 
very  superficial,  and  they  are  interested  because  these  subjects 
yield  some  entertainment  and  lead  them  into  wishful  thinking.  In 
other  words,  these  interests  do  not  spring  from  well-informed 
minds  or  from  proficiency  in  an  activity. 

Now  how  shall  teachers  uncover  interests  and  create  new  ones? 
Sending  boys  and  girls  without  interests  to  a  library  and  expect- 

1  Terman  and  Lima,  Children’s  Reading  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
1931),  p.  64. 
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ing  them  to  find  their  particular  books  is  like  seating  an  indi¬ 
vidual  before  a  bountiful  table  of  delicious  and  strange  viands 
and  expecting  that  individual  to  eat  wisely — Ruskin  and  his  de¬ 
fense  of  girls  to  the  contrary,  nevertheless.  Browsing  rooms  with 
properly  chosen  books  displayed  by  a  librarian  will  help.  Talks 
about  particular  books,  how  to  read  the  various  types,  and  where 
to  find  them  by  teachers  whose  enthusiasms  are  sincere,  help  tre¬ 
mendously;  that  is  a  trite  statement,  but  the  force  of  it  was 
brought  home  again  by  the  survey  of  the  reading  of  boys  and 
girls  in  many  schools  of  New  York  City.2  The  teacher  remains 
the  most  potent  force  in  directing  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls. 

However,  it  is  the  rare  teacher  who  does  not  impose  his  taste 
upon  the  pupils  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  teacher 
who  will  do  most,  is  the  one  who  specializes  in  varied  programs 
adapted  to  the  latent  tastes  of  many  boys  and  girls.  A  long  range 
view  must  be  taken  of  this  aspect  of  reading;  it  is  important  to 
think  of  leisure  reading  as  a  life-long  program,  not  one  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  given  term.  Haphazardness  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  reading  programs  of  the  members  of 
the  Reading  School. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  this  reading  project  was  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  books 
which  were  most  desirable  for  their  pupils  to  read.  Their  own 
personal  reading  did  not  serve  them  adequately,  and  they  relied 
chiefly  upon  book  lists  or  the  remembrance  of  things  past — their 
own  youthful  reading  which  had  no  doubt  been  very  desultory. 
The  teachers  who  brought  Beebe’s  books  into  the  classroom  on 
strategic  days  or  a  novel  by  George  Eliot  or  a  good  book  about 
pre-historic  animals,  and  talked  about  them  with  genuine  enthusi¬ 
asm  springing  from  personal  enjoyment,  got  results.  But  these 
incidents  are  isolated  and,  though  profitable,  do  not  meet  the 
great  need.  Frankly  the  need  is  for  specialists  in  reading  who  can 
plan  individual  programs  because  they  are  acquainted  with  books 
attractive  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  chief  attack  of  the  Reading  School  upon  this  lack  of  strong 
individual  interests  was  in  the  choice  of  materials  of  instruction 
in  reading  which  were  as  varied,  as  up-to-date,  and  as  vital  as 

2  A  Survey  of  the  Reading  of  New  York  City  Boys  and  Girls  made  by  the  New 
York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English.  Published  by  Noble  and  Noble,  1936, 
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could  be  found.  One  bit  of  strategy  which  never  fails  to  capture 
interest  is  giving  boys  and  girls  forward-looking  materials.  All  of 
them,  even  the  most  retarded,  expect  to  grow  up  and  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  business  of  living.  If  their  reading  seems  to  them 
useful  in  understanding  and  coping  with  living,  they  need  no 
further  persuasion  to  read.  Each  unit  contained  suggestions  for 
further  reading  along  the  same  lines  if  reading-readiness  had  been 
created.  Here  again  the  versatile  teacher  is  most  effective.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  have  not  an  alert  and  intelligent  interest  in  science,  ex¬ 
ploration,  biography,  nature,  and  all  aspects  of  everyday  living 
can  effectively  prevent  interests  from  developing  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils.  It  is  eminently  important  that  the  teacher  who 
would  develop  readers  live  in  a  world  of  ideas,  not  in  a  world 
circumscribed  by  personal  prejudices. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  the  Reading  School  that  interests  may 
lead  to  new  and  stronger  interests,  if  teachers  know  how  to  lead 
the  way  and  to  provide  the  proper  materials  at  the  crucial  moment. 
John  is  a  case  in  point,  a  rather  unusual  case.  His  primary  inter¬ 
est  was  music  and  musicians,  and  that  led  him  into  the  field  of 
philosophy.  His  next  move  took  him  to  the  French  Revolution. 
At  each  turn  he  asked  advice  about  books. 

It  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  direct  the  reading  of  pupils  along 
the  lines  suggested  here,  because  of  the  reorganization  of  the  high 
school  each  term  and  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  new  pupils  each  five  months.  The  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  of  leisure  reading  which  is  kept  in  Roosevelt  is  an  aid  in 
helping  teachers  to  know  what  interests  pupils  are  pursuing  in 
their  reading  or  whether  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  deep  interest. 
The  accumulated  record  of  eight  terms  of  reading  or  even  of  three 
or  four  terms  of  reading  reveals  tastes  and  interests,  growth 
and  development  or  scattered  effort  and  perfunctoriness.  (See 
illustration.) 

In  the  Reading  School,  as  in  the  entire  school,  the  book  re¬ 
port  has  been  banished  to  deserved  Limbo.  The  pupil  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  talk  about  what  he  reads,  to  the  teacher  and  the  group, 
who  ask  him  thought-provoking  questions.  Pupils  are  stimulated 
to  reflect  upon  the  reading  and  to  form  conclusions  about  books. 
They  are  discouraged  from  telling  the  story  in  detail.  All  pupils 
seem  subject  to  total  recall  when  asked  to  discuss  a  story,  and 
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they  need  to  be  trained  to  summarize,  to  evaluate,  and  to  state 
personal  reactions  to  a  book. 

What  of  the  quality  of  the  reading  of  the  pupils  under  discus¬ 
sion?  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  points:  in  the  record  that 
among  these  retarded  readers  there  is  frequently  a  profound  in¬ 
terest  in  certain  great  classics,  especially  those  which  deal  in  a 
strong  way  with  common  human  problems.  Les  Miserables  is 
popular  perennially;  so  are  David  Copperfield,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  and  Oliver  Twist.  Motion  pictures  have  been  helpful  in 
motivating  this  reading  recently.  Especially  has  David  Copper- 
field  had  a  renaissance.  One  retarded  reader,  a  girl,  whose  rate 
of  reading  was  138  words  a  minute,  took  David  Copperfield.  Her 
teacher,  wishing  her  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  length  of  the 
book,  urged  her  to  do  judicious  skipping.  The  girl  returned,  say¬ 
ing  she  found  it  so  interesting  that  she  intended  to  read  every 
word  of  it.  And  she  did.  Nicholas,  whose  IQ  is  79,  spent  an  entire 
term  reading  Oliver  Twist,  but  he  had  a  book-lover’s  enthusiasm 
for  it  and  said  that  he  had  never  gotten  so  much  from  a  book  be¬ 
fore. 
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If  these  experiences  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
said  of  the  ability  of  these  pupils,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  ideas 
in  these  books  are  not  unfamiliar  and  not  difficult  to  understand. 
The  author’s  motivation  of  such  stories  is  masterly,  and  there  is 
no  tax  upon  the  imagination  to  supply  it.  Here  is  human  life 
transferred  to  paper,  and  boys  and  girls  of  even  limited  ability 
understand  it.  Simplification  of  these  stories  must  keep  the  flavor 
of  the  original,  the  strength  of  the  story,  and  the  master’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  if  they  are  to  succeed  with  slow  readers.  In  any  event, 
this  interest  in  deeply  human  stories  should  be  capitalized. 

There  is,  as  would  be  expected,  a  good  correlation  between 
excellent  individualized  programs  of  reading  and  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  skills.  Salvatore  entered  as  a  third-termer,  reading  at  7.2  grade 
level,  IQ  86.  His  leisure  reading  program,  which  seems  admirable, 
was:  Stover  at  Yale,  Playing  the  Game,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Treas¬ 
ure  Island,  Real  Life  Stories.  His  gain  in  reading  in  one  term  was 
two  years.  Frank,  a  first-termer,  IQ  79,  read  Gallegher,  David 
Copper  field,  Les  Miser  ables,  and  Oliver  Twist.  His  grade  level 
rose  from  7.2  to  8.1.  Marion,  a  first-termer,  IQ  95,  was  reading  on 
the  7.6  grade  level  and  had  never  had  her  interest  in  reading  de¬ 
veloped.  She  has  access  to  a  fair  private  library  in  addition  to  her 
school  and  public  library.  She  read:  John  Halifax,  20,000  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea,  The  Mysterious  Island,  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  Twenty  Years  After,  The 
Queen’s  Necklace,  Louise  de  la  V allier e,  Oliver  Twist,  Marie 
Antoinette,  The  Great  Quest,  In  African  Forest  and  Jungle,  Scot¬ 
tish  Chiefs,  The  White  Leader,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Memoirs 
of  Catherine  the  Great,  Lorna  Doone,  Ramona,  Henry  the  VII IP 
At  the  end  of  the  term  Marion  was  reading  on  the  ninth  grade 
level.  Her  experience  is  rare  and  cannot  be  duplicated  many  times 
in  the  Reading  School. 

The  leisure  reading  which  has  been  done  is  practically  all  fic¬ 
tion.  A  book  of  biography  or  a  play  is  a  rare  discovery  on  one  of 
these  programs;  a  book  of  poetry  would  almost  call  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  Fiction  is  of  all  kinds,  with  much  of  Zane  Grey  and  many, 
many  series  listed.  Here  is  a  boy’s  list  showing  what  the  extent 
of  series-reading  may  be:  Off  Side,  Half  Back,  Forward  Pass, 
Freshman  Pitcher,  The  Captain  of  the  Nine,  Treasure  Island, 

8  All  programs  presented  here  have  been  carefully  checked  and  verified. 
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Baseball  Series  (3  books),  Buck  and  Larry  Series  (3  books), 
Garry  Grayson  Series  (4  books),  X  Bar,  X  Boys  Series  (1  book), 
Hardy  Boys  Series  (1  book),  Ted  Scott’s  Series  (1  book),  Rex 
Kingdom  (2  books),  Frank  Armstrong,  Boy  Allies  in  the  Navy, 
Boy  Allies  in  the  Army.  It  is  a  boy’s  list  and  does  reveal  strong 
interests. 

The  extent  to  which  these  boys  and  girls  read  cheap  thrillers 
cannot  be  estimated.  At  random,  a  boy’s  list  is  chosen.  It  con¬ 
tains:  Man  Madness;  The  India  Rubber  Man;  Behind  the  Bronze 
Door;  22  Calibre;  The  Man  Who  Convicted  Himself;  The  Devil’s 
Booth;  The  Cautley  Mystery;  The  Double;  Two  Living,  One 
Dead;  The  Cuirass  of  Diamonds;  The  Ringer;  The  Dangerous 
Game;  The  S  tret  ton  Street  Affair;  The  Thirty-First  Bullfinch; 
Madam  Satan;  Five  Murders;  The  Canary  Murder  Case.  That 
youthful  minds  can  feed  upon  these  tales  and  sensational  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  tabloids  and  remain  sound  and 
sweet  is  too  much  to  ask  one  to  believe.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  readers  gave  the  tabloid  as  their  daily  paper.  Such  read¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  cheapness  and  vulgarity  of 
many  radio  programs,  many  motion  pictures,  and  the  superficial 
activities  of  city  life.  Mere  presentation  of  the  classics  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classroom  will  not  combat  the  influence  of  such  reading,  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  presentation  may  be.  In  fact,  in  order 
to  save  the  classics,  it  may  be  that  English  teachers  will  have  to 
consider  seriously  these  opposing  social  forces. 

The  general  conclusions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  leisure 
reading  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  uneven.  It  runs  the  gamut  from 
childish  series  to  adult  mysteries,  and  from  Zane  Grey  to  Victor 
Hugo.  It  is  chiefly  fiction,  but  no  book  list  has  yet  emerged  as 
desirable  for  retarded  readers.  The  list  which  could  be  given  dif¬ 
fers  not  greatly  from  the  list  read  by  average  pupils  in  any  city 
school.  There  are  evidences  of  wretched  taste  and  faulty  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Italian  boys  and  girls  who  thrill  to  ex¬ 
cellent  music  and  art  do  not  reveal  equally  good  taste  in  books. 
The  materials  of  instruction  used  to  improve  reading  skills  were 
in  every  instance  of  fine  style  and  splendid  tone,  but  there  must  be 
added  to  the  situation  a  teacher  who  is  able  to  present  sincerely 
and  persuasively  that  which  is  honest,  worth  while,  and  splendid 
in  books.  The  effects  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  physical  ap- 
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petites  and  upon  psychological  attitudes  of  books  that  are  actu¬ 
ally  unsound  should  be  studied  by  the  teacher  of  remedial  reading. 
Such  books  may  kill  the  finest  qualities  in  boys  and  girls  and 
make  them  incapable  of  their  best  development.  After  a  study  of 
the  leisure  reading  of  the  members  of  the  Reading  School,  this 
statement  is  made  and  made  emphatically.  There  will  be  no  way 
to  influence  effectively  boys  and  girls  in  their  reading  until  there 
are  reading  specialists  among  teachers  and  librarians;  these  spe¬ 
cialists  will  have  the  power  of  Harvard’s  Copeland  to  reveal  the 
delights  of  books  and  will  be  ready  to  suggest  books  for  any  and 
all  readers. 

The  extensiveness  of  the  leisure-reading  programs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reading  School  may  be  given  here  for  what  they  are 
worth.  In  the  term  just  passed  (ending  June,  1936)  the  average 
number  of  books  read  by  the  first-term  group  was  five,  and  the 
largest  number  read  by  an  individual  was  twenty-four;  in  the 
second  term  the  average  was  four,  and  the  greatest  number  was 
twelve;  in  the  third  term,  the  average  was  four,  and  the  greatest 
number  was  twenty;  in  the  fourth  term,  the  average  was  four, 
and  the  greatest  number,  sixteen.  In  each  term  there  were  pupils 
who  read  no  books. 

In  review  and  conclusion,  then,  it  must  be  said  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  leisure  reading  of  the  retarded  readers,  does 
not,  except  in  isolated  cases,  give  cause  for  satisfaction.  In  a 
number  of  cases  there  have  been  excellent  gains  in  reading  skills 
which  may  be  traced  partially  to  splendid  reading  programs. 
Though  individual  programs  of  reading  must  not  be  so  closely 
supervised  that  all  incentive  to  read  is  destroyed,  it  must  remain 
true  that  a  reading  program  of  any  kind  which  does  not  influence 
the  individual  as  a  whole  and  discipline  his  mind  and  refine  his 
taste  fails  to  a  large  extent. 

Something  more  must  be  done  to  show  these  pupils  how  to 
choose  books  wisely.  Haphazard  choices  do  not  lead  to  pleasure, 
as  witness  the  multitude  of  people  who  drift  aimlessly,  trying  first 
this  amusement  and  then  another.  Real  enjoyment  comes  from 
the  concentrated  thoroughgoing  attack  upon  an  exercise  which  is 
satisfying  to  the  powers  of  the  individual.  So  it  must  be  with  read¬ 
ing.  To  those  who  advocate  drifting  in  the  world  of  books  in  order 
to  develop  new  interests,  the  reply  is  that  desultory  reading  is  not 
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the  most  intelligent  way  to  discover  the  books  that  exist  for  the 
individual’s  private  consumption.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  days  of  private  libraries.  They  made  books  more  personal. 

Here  in  this  field  of  leisure  reading  may  also  be  seen  the  same 
waste  that  is  apparent  in  English  classrooms.  There  is  so  much 
ineffectual  activity  which  does  not  result  in  growth  and  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  people  who  claim  that  boys  and  girls  will 
outgrow  cheap  and  vulgar  taste  in  books,  that  they  must  pass 
through  the  Tarzan  and  sensational  stage,  but  this  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  is  not  applied  to  other  phases  of  one’s  training.  It  seems, 
therefore,  pernicious  doctrine. 

Any  program  of  remedial  instruction  in  reading  must  include 
programs  of  leisure  reading.  It  is  imperative  to  give  pupils  power 
and  skill  in  reading  in  order  that  they  may  broaden  their  interests 
through  this  medium.  If  they  cannot  get  experiences  by  means  of 
the  printed  page,  the  limitations  of  life  will  increase  for  them.  If 
reading  is  identified  with  experiences  of  all  kinds,  boys  and  girls 
will  get  the  idea  that  reading  is  one  way  of  having  experience.  If 
this  conception  of  reading  becomes  real  for  them,  and  if  teachers  do 
not  disappoint  them  by  presenting  books  which  cannot  be  experi¬ 
ences  for  them,  they  will  read.  And  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
is  true  also.  There  must  be  wide  extensive  free  reading  in  order  that 
skills  may  be  developed. 

This  whole  program,  not  only  for  retarded  readers,  but  for  many 
others,  needs  to  be  controlled  and  directed  by  a  thoroughgoing 
and  sound  philosophy  which  holds  that  reading  which  promotes 
thinking  and  which  presents  life  truthfully  may  yet  be  pleasur¬ 
able.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  that  kind 
of  reading  by  teachers  who  can  kindle  in  them  a  love  of  reading 
from  their  own  unquenchable  fire.  Perhaps  then  the  slow  may  be 
quickened  into  life,  and  this  great,  unwieldy,  ill-proportioned 
program  of  leisure  reading  may  become  a  force  making  for  real 
development  of  intelligent  readers.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
and  books  multiply  daily,  but  the  readers  who  are  trained  to  use 
them  profitably  are  lamentably  few. 
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CASE  STUDIES 

By  the  time  a  retarded  reader  reaches  high  school,  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  individual  bad  habits  of  reading  and  is  a  unique  case. 
His  combination  of  bad  habits  will  not  be  exactly  like  that  of  an¬ 
other  retarded  reader.  However,  there  are  certain  lines  of  study 
which  all  retarded  readers  need,  and  all  need  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  their  deficiencies  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  with  a 
program  of  remedial  measures.  There  needs  to  be  individual  moti¬ 
vation,  a  thorough  concentration  of  the  individual  upon  his  read¬ 
ing  problems,  and  their  correction.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  there  are 
certain  steps  a  reader  must  take  himself ;  that  he  must  make  certain 
mental  coordinations  for  himself  if  he  is  to  travel  under  his  own 
power  and  make  almost  indefinite  progress.  Brilliant  minds  take 
these  steps  without  instruction;  indeed,  they  teach  themselves  to 
read,  but  other  minds  must  be  helped  at  every  turn.  In  individual 
instruction,  the  teacher  of  reading  must  be  able  to  list  the  pupil’s 
difficulties  and  show  him  what  will  correct  them.  Gains  will  be  made 
when  the  pupil’s  entire  mind  and  attention  are  engaged  in  intelligent 
attack  upon  reading.  In  large  classes,  the  way  in  general  is  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  the  self-reliant  take  it,  but  without  guidance  the 
retarded  readers  can  find  it  only  by  chance. 

Each  case  is  a  definitely  individual  problem.  However,  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  four  hundred  and  more  case  studies  which  were  written 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Roosevelt  Reading  School,  it  was  found  that 
they  fell  into  rather  distinct  categories,  the  basis  of  distinction  and 
difference  being  the  cause  of  retardation.  In  other  words,  the  attack 
on  the  reading  problem  in  this  school  can  safely  be  made  along 
eight  fronts.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  cate¬ 
gories  are  not  hard  and  fast  and  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

I.  PLEASANTLY  UNDISCIPLINED  STUDENTS 

The  first  type  may  be  called  the  pleasantly  undisciplined.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  are  characterized  by  complete  lack  of  precision  in 
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all  habits,  actions,  and  mental  activities.  Their  thinking,  habits  of 
speech,  written  composition,  reading,  and  usually  their  conduct, 
are  typified  by  utter  carelessness.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
mastery  of  correct  written  English: 

‘It  was  the  best  of  times  and  it  was  the  worst’  this  quotation  was  taken 
from  Dicken’s  immortal  story  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  No  truer  words 
were  spoken  but  of  cource  it  was  more  or  less  the  worst  of  times.  In  France 
Louis  XVI  sat  on  his  thrown  beside  him  was  his  beautiful  but  extravagant 
wife,  Marie  Antoinette  before  him  stood  the  Nobility  of  the  court.  While 
outside  stood  millions  of  poor  peasents  who  were  hungry  waiting  waiting 
and  waiting  what  for? — for  food,  mothers  with  hungry  babies  in  their 
arms  crying  for  food.  The  men  became  raged  with  madness  as  they  couldn’t 
stand  the  suspence  any  longer.  .  .  .  the  crowd  advanced  toward  the  tall 
structure  the  great  drawbridge  decended  to  the  top  of  the  entrence  as  a 
few  people  held  on  but  unfortunitly  their  grip  could  not  hold  but  fell  down 
the  cliff.  Others  were  killed  by  the  enemy’s  guns  and  canons  but  finaly 
they  captured  the  bastille  only  to  find  7  prisonors  the  soldiers  and  thier 
captain  were  all  slaughtered  and  thus  began  the  French  Revolution. 

The  above  composition  was  written  by  a  boy  whose  IQ  is  appar¬ 
ently  79  and  who  enrolled  in  the  general  course  in  high  school.  This 
group,  called  the  pleasantly  undisciplined ,  for  convenience,  appear 
to  have  ideas  and  ability  which  they  do  not  use.  They  may  register 
in  almost  any  IQ  category.  Their  histories  of  retardation  are  likely 
to  be  slight.  They  have  been  promoted  because  of  their  likable, 
often  charming,  personalities,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  perception 
in  their  instructors. 

In  high-school  classes  they  will  be  called  normal,  good-natured, 
playful,  and  inattentive.  They  have  become  so  incapable  of  pre¬ 
cise  work  that  they  are  bound  to  fail  in  high-school  subjects,  espe  ¬ 
cially  when  they  try  subjects  requiring  definiteness  and  precision. 
Their  progress  in  the  Reading  School  is  likely  to  be  irregular,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupil.  There  may  be  times 
of  amazing  progress  followed  by  slumps.  Their  deep-seated  habits 
are  hard  to  eradicate. 

Peter  may  be  considered  more  specifically.  He  is  a  good  specimen 
physically;  there  are  no  evidences  of  poor  hearing,  but  he  does  wear 
glasses.  He  is  playful,  easily  distracted  but  not  nervous,  not  defiant,  not 
self-conscious,  not  sensitive.  He  is  indifferent  to  duty  and  careless  in  his 
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preparation  of  home  work.  His  teacher  writes  of  him,  “He  has  not  formed 
the  habit  of  correct  and  accurate  work.” 

Peter  has  never  been  a  truant,  has  never  been  retarded,  and  has  always 
had  a  splendid  attendance  record.  He  was  reported  as  deficient  in  arith¬ 
metic  in  elementary  school.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  entered  high 
school;  his  IQ  is  apparently  82,  and  he  was  reading  on  the  6.4  grade 
level,  score  78.  An  example  of  his  writing:  “The  mysterious  part  of  the 
story  is  when  you  see  a  mask  on  the  murder’s  face  which  scarse  youre 
insides  out.” 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Peter  had  difficulties  in  the  field  of  mechanics  of  reading.  His  phrasing 
was  improper ;  he  had  a  short  unit  6f  recognition ;  he  moved  his  lips  and 
vocalized.  As  might  be  suspected,  his  comprehension  was  inferior  because 
his  vocabulary  was  limited,  and  he  lacked  ability  to  think  logically.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  give  adequate  attention  to  contents  and  was  signally 
unable  to  reproduce  content. 

Remedial  Program 

1.  Realization  of  situation  and  reason  for  it 

2.  Strict  accountability  for  attention  in  class 

3.  Drill  in  speech  work,  grammar,  written  composition,  spelling,  and 

everything  requiring  accuracy 

4.  Interest  in  units  stimulated 

5.  Adequate  leisure  reading  program 

6.  Correction  of  all  work  by  teacher  and  revision  by  pupil 

7.  Daily  drill  in  careful  oral  and  careful  silent  reading  followed  by 

exercises  stressing  clear  thinking 

At  the  close  of  the  term  Peter  had  gained  .7  of  a  grade  level  in  reading. 
He  failed  in  Civics,  Typing,  and  Biology,  and  passed  English  with  65. 

II.  RETARDATION  BECAUSE  OF  LIMITED  EXPERIENCE 

The  second  type  is  retarded  in  reading  because  of  limited  experi¬ 
ence.  The  members  of  this  group  are  very  desirable  members  of  a 
school.  They  usually  have  intelligence  quotients  in  the  upper  80’s 
or  in  the  average-ability  group.  They  usually  have  good  personality 
traits  and  very  often  have  pronounced  interests  and  ambitions. 
They  know  what  they  want  to  become.  Some  of  them  have  hob¬ 
bies,  and  some  have  after-school  jobs.  They  make  normal  or  more 
than  normal  gains  in  remedial  reading  groups.  Probably  the  busy- 
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ness  and  fullness  of  their  lives  account  for  their  lack  of  expe¬ 
rience  with  reading  materials. 

George  is  a  boy  perfectly  normal  in  health  and  physique.  He  has  poise 
and  is  described  as  being  cheerful,  willing,  and  obedient.  He  is  a  Boy 
Scout,  collects  stamps  as  a  hobby,  and  is  employed  several  hours  a  day 
in  a  drug  store.  He  is  ambitious  to  study  mechanical  dentistry  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  school. 

George  reached  first  term  of  high  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  of  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  his  IQ  is  102. 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Upon  entering  the  ninth  grade,  George  was  given  New  Stanford  Read¬ 
ing  Test,  Form  V,  and  rated  a  raw  score  of  87  or  a  grade  level  of  7.6.  He 
was  apparently  retarded  one  and  one-half  years.  In  every  way,  he  exhibited 
a  narrow  range  of  experience ;  his  language  habits  were  immature.  His 
mechanical  difficulties  in  reading  were  limited  to  improper  phrasing,  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  meanings  of  words,  and  short  unit  of  recognition.  His  compre¬ 
hension  difficulties  centered  about  his  reading  by  words  rather  than  by 
thought  groups;  he  was  unable  to  get  the  main  thought  of  a  selection,  to 
get  particular  details,  or  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  passages.  He  was 
working  in  a  field  not  familiar  to  him — the  field  of  the  printed  page. 

Remedial  Program 

George’s  mechanical  and  comprehension  difficulties  were  made  clear 
to  him,  and  he  was  given  daily  drill  in  proper  phrasing,  vocabulary  work, 
and  in  reading  for  the  significance  of  the  thought  set  forth.  He  cooperated 
fully  and  prepared  all  assignments  carefully  and  efficiently. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  remedial  work,  George  made  a  score  of 
95  or  a  grade  level  of  8.9.  Theoretically,  he  should  be  at  9.5.  He  will  have 
another  term  of  remedial  work  with  these  recommendations  given  to  his 
remedial  teacher: 

1.  George  must  be  stimulated  to  the  reading  of  more  and  better  books,  in 

order  to  compensate  for  his  lack  of  reading  experience. 

2.  Specific  problems  in  thinking  must  be  set  for  him  in  order  to  direct  his 

attention  to  significant  points  in  reading. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  vary  problems  in  reading  for  him  in  order  to  insure 

growth  in  all  stages  of  interpretation. 

Perhaps  George  would  have  found  himself  somewhere  and  some¬ 
time  in  a  regular  English  class.  Luck  would  have  had  to  play  an 
important  part  in  providing  the  proper  teachers  and  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Fortunately  he  has  received  intelligent  assistance  at  a  stra- 
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tegic  time,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  better  high-school  student 
for  it. 

All  pupils  in  this  category  need  expert  advice  in  regard  to  leisure 
reading.  They  need  exposure  to  libraries,  browsing  rooms,  and  to 
all  kinds  of  bookish  experiences. 

III.  NON-READERS 

The  third  group  consists  of  the  non-readers.  These  pupils  differ 
from  the  former  class  in  that  they  have  a  supreme  indifference  to 
books  and  reading  materials.  Pupils  of  limited  experience  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  have  latent  interests  and  abilities,  but  the  non¬ 
readers  do  not  read  books,  do  not  respond  to  any  invitation  to  read 
— no  matter  how  subtle  it  is — and  do  not  intend  to  read  books. 
They  lack  the  imagination  which  makes  reading  a  pleasurable  and 
profitable  experience.  They  are  not  necessarily  dull  and  often  find 
other  ways  of  getting  mental  food,  as  was  the  case  of  William,  who 
attended  motion  pictures  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  for  adults  to  lead  decent  and  useful  lives  without 
reading,  but  it  is  difficult  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  graduated  from 
high  school  without  doing  a  certain  amount  of  reading. 

The  non-readers  are  almost  certain  to  have  records  of  retarda¬ 
tion  and  histories  of  deficiencies  in  reading.  They  make  no  secret 
of  their  dislike  for  reading  and  smile  at  the  teacher  who  is  so  unwise 
as  to  lecture  them  about  the  delights  and  profit  of  books.  Their 
skill  in  reading  is  just  as  refined  as  that  of  any  novice  attempting  a 
complicated  skill. 

Marion  is  a  striking  example  of  this  type.  He  entered  first-term  work 
with  an  IQ  of  90,  a  reading  score  of  85,  grade  level  in  reading  of  7.4. 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Marion’s  reading  was  characterized  by  lip  movement,  audible  vocaliza¬ 
tion,  improper  phrasing,  mispronunciation,  substitution  of  words,  omission 
of  words,  reversal  of  letters,  reversal  of  words.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  comprehension  when  the  reader  presents  this  picture  of  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties?  Marion  had  been  reported  deficient  in  reading  for  six 
terms.  Clearly,  he  needed  the  help  of  a  psychologist  at  the  first  sign  of 
retardation. 

Remedial  Program 

Daily,  Marion  was  drilled  in  all  the  skills  of  reading.  His  units  were 
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interesting.  His  gain  was  almost  imperceptible,  .2  of  a  grade  level.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Marion  will  become  a  reader  so  long  as  he  finds  the 
act  of  reading  so  difficult. 

Several  of  the  non-readers  made  splendid  gains  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading  under  individual  instruction,  but  did  not  branch  out  into 
good  programs  of  leisure  reading.  However,  the  first  step  in  their 
remedial  programs  has  been  taken — that  of  giving  them  more 
power  in  conquering  the  written  page.  It  is  important  to  get  them 
to  realize  that  they  need  reading  as  a  tool,  no  matter  what  life 
they  will  lead.  Beyond  that,  there  is  work  for  a  good  teacher- 
psychologist  who  knows  how  to  impart  the  joys  of  reading  without 
moralizing.  They  will  continue  to  have  the  wrong  conception  of 
reading  if  they  are  handed  Shakespeare  and  Scott  and  the  masters 
whom  they  cannot  possibly  conquer. 


IV.  RETARDATION  BECAUSE  OF  TRUANCY 

The  fourth  group  is  composed  of  pupils  retarded  in  reading  be¬ 
cause  oj  truancy.  The  truants  are  retarded  in  reading  because  of 
their  attitude  toward  school.  All  the  cases  in  the  Roosevelt  Read¬ 
ing  School  represent  a  vicious  circle  of  experience — first,  retarda¬ 
tion;  then,  truancy;  and  then,  of  course,  further  retardation  and 
continued  truancy.  They  are  likely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  IQ 
categories.  Physically,  they  may  be  good  specimens,  sometimes 
overgrown.  In  describing  their  emotional  characteristics,  teachers 
stress — and  stress  hysterically — the  following  points:  indifference 
and  laziness,  defiant  conduct,  deep  dislike  for  school.  The  truants 
are  likely  to  have  an  incorrect  conception  of  society,  success,  and 
life  in  general.  One  truant  girl  absorbs  movie  magazines  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  imagination  lives  in  a  non-existent  world.  Another  truant 
boy  does  not  expect  much  from  life  and  believes  that  his  father  who 
is  employed  by  the  city  will  get  him  a  job  when  the  time  comes. 

Frank  was  used  to  retardation,  having  been  retarded  five  times  before 
he  reached  high  school.  He  was  seventeen  years  old  without  any  physical 
defects  or  evidences  of  poor  hearing  or  poor  vision.  According  to  the 
Terman  test,  his  IQ  was  87.  He  had  no  maliciousness;  he  was  self- 
conscious  because  of  his  age  and  his  absences  and  assumed  an  attitude  of 
indifference.  Of  course,  he  did  not  work. 
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Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

When  first  tested,  Frank  had  a  reading  score  of  89,  grade  level  8.0.  He 
played  truant  the  first  term,  and  when  tested  at  the  close  of  the  term,  he 
had  a  score  of  79,  grade  level,  6.6.  Frank’s  reading  was  affected  by  his 
lack  of  word-knowledge ;  he  could  not  recognize  or  pronounce  any  but  the 
simplest  words  and  so,  of  course,  read  word  by  word. 

Remedial  Program 

Frank  was  untouched  by  his  first  term  of  remedial  work,  but  during 
the  second  term  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  who  was  friendly 
and  understanding  and  almost  urbane  in  manner.  Few  teachers  can  bear 
up  under  the  persistent  boredom  and  indifference  exhibited  by  truants 
when  they  are  in  class.  These  traits  seem  to  wear  down  most  teachers  and 
make  them  feel  personally  affronted.  When  Frank  began  his  second  term 
of  truancy,  he  found  his  teacher  a  better  psychologist  than  himself,  and 
soon  his  interest  was  captured.  Frank  was  given  much  careful  instruction 
in  pronounciation,  word  recognition,  proper  phrasing,  spelling,  sentence 
structure,  and  he  worked  surprisingly  well,  especially  in  acquiring  a 
dictionary  habit.  He  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  materials  of  silent 
reading  and  delighted  in  prolonging  discussions  on  subjects  which  espe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  his  reading  score  was  96, 
grade  level  9.0.  However,  it  must  be  put  into  the  record  that  he  failed 
in  three  subjects,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  Spanish.  Frank’s  reform 
continued  throughout  his  third  term,  and  he  made  another  slight  gain  in 
reading;  he  failed  in  no  subjects,  but  presumably  he  was  repeating  most 
subjects. 

V.  RETARDATION  BECAUSE  OF  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  DIFFICULTIES 

The  fifth  group  in  the  Roosevelt  Reading  School  is  a  group  re¬ 
tarded  because  of  foreign-language  difficulty.  This  group  is  large, 
in  fact  about  50  per  cent  of  the  retarded  readers  report  that  their 
homes  use  a  foreign  language.  In  some  homes  the  use  of  English  is 
forbidden.  Italian  and  Yiddish  are  the  two  languages  most  fre¬ 
quently  reported,  but  listing  the  languages  is  like  calling  the  roll  of 
European  countries,  as  has  been  said  before.  A  large  number  of 
pupils  report  the  use  of  two  foreign  languages;  a  few,  the  use  of 
three;  and  several,  four. 

This  group  needs  help  with  enunciation,  pronunciation,  idio¬ 
matic  English,  and  grammar,  in  close  conjunction  with  reading. 

Almost  without  exception  these  pupils  are  described  as  being 
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obedient,  industrious,  and  sensitive — but  not  unduly  so — and  am¬ 
bitious.  They  will  often  subject  themselves  to  a  long  and  severely 
tedious  plan  of  drill  work. 

Occasionally,  one  will  be  sensitive  and  shy  to  the  point  of  mal¬ 
adjustment,  as  was  the  case  of  Anne,  who  had  come  to  high  school 
with  a  long  list  of  deficiencies  in  elementary  school,  ranging  from 
Arithmetic  to  History.  She  was  cited  as  deficient  in  reading  four 
different  terms.  She  was  reading  on  the  6.6  grade  level  when  ad¬ 
mitted  and  steadily  improved  in  her  three  terms  of  work,  reaching 
grade  level  8.8.  Her  difficulties  with  English  had  made  her  shy  and 
self-conscious  and  mortally  afraid  of  oral  work.  Sympathetic  in¬ 
dividual  help  put  her  at  ease,  and  soon  she  was  on  the  road  to  im¬ 
provement.  None  of  her  earlier  personality  traits,  such  as  sullen¬ 
ness  or  undue  sensitiveness  were  recorded  against  her  during  the 
second  term. 

Typical  also  is  the  case  of  Caruso,  who  came  from  an  Italian 
home  where  very  little  English  is  spoken.  He  was  unduly  timid  and 
lacked  facility  in  self-expression.  He  was  reading  on  the  6.7  grade 
level  when  taken  for  remedial  instruction.  He  had  these  handi¬ 
caps:  poor  pronunciation,  failure  to  recognize  words,  limited  vo¬ 
cabulary,  slight  lip  movement,  thick  speech  with  poor  enuncia¬ 
tion.  All  faults  yielded  to  intensive  corrective  drill  in  class. 
Proper  phrasing  in  reading  caught  his  fancy  and  helped  him 
to  get  the  thought  from  the  page.  His  interest  was  awakened;  his 
written  composition  improved.  His  progress  in  reading  has  been 
just  a  trifle  short  of  normal  in  three  terms;  his  improvement  as 
measured  by  Stanford  reading  tests  is  in  grade  levels,  1.2.  His 
IQ  is  86.  There  has  been  an  awakening  of  this  individual. 


VI.  RETARDATION  BECAUSE  OF  POOR  NATIVE  ENDOWMENT 

The  sixth  group  is  comprised  of  students  whose  retardation  in 
reading  is  caused  chiefly  by  poor  native  endowment.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  they  come  to  high  school  with  records  of  retardation,  and 
these  records  reveal  from  one  to  six  terms  of  retardation;  six  is  the 
greatest  number  recorded.  In  the  most  recent  first-term  class  there 
was  Sarah,  IQ  73,  reading  score  of  70,  grade  level  of  5.7.  She  had 
a  record  of  six  terms’  retardation  in  elementary  school.  In  her  first 
term  of  high  school,  she  raised  her  reading  grade  level  .5 ;  she  failed 
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in  Civics,  Biology,  and  Typing.  And  in  this  same  class  was  Myra, 
IQ  66,  reading  grade  level  of  6.8.  She  came  with  a  record  of  four 
terms’  retardation.  She  made  no  improvement  in  reading  that  was 
perceptible;  her  second  score  was  6.8.  She  failed  in  Civics,  Biology, 
and  Business  Training.  These  are  not  isolated  cases;  there  are  too 
many  of  them  in  the  Reading  School. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  in  category  VI  in  remedial  reading 
range  from  89  to  57  in  IQ’s.  Generalizations  are  difficult  to  make 
about  these  pupils.  They  are  just  as  likely  to  lose  as  to  gain  in 
reading  ability.  They  may  be  shy,  timid,  reticent,  even  taciturn, 
and  lacking  in  the  power  of  expression.  They  may  be  polite,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  willing.  It  is  true  that  their  sense  of  frustration  may 
lead  them  into  undesirable  social  conduct.  A  case  of  this  type  will 
be  described.  Frequently  their  efforts  at  self-improvement  are 
worthy  of  imitation  by  more  gifted  individuals.  Here  are  sidelights 
on  two  such  cases : 

Ernest  is  intensely  humiliated  by  his  inability  to  succeed  in  several  of 
his  studies  in  school.  Ernest  was  a  word-by-word  reader  and  any  type  of 
timed  test  seemed  to  paralyze  his  power  of  achievement.  He  could  work 
best  at  his  reading  exercises  when  free  from  the  time  element.  After  many 
experiments,  he  became  convinced  that  he  could  improve  his  reading 
ability  in  several  ways.  Then  his  energy  and  effort  knew  no  bounds.  He 
centered  his  attention  upon  his  reading.  In  his  final  Stanford  test  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  gain  of  more  than  three  years  in  his  reading  level. 

The  above  was  written  by  his  second-term  remedial  reading 
teacher.  His  first-term  teacher  had  written: 

Ernest  is  a  thin,  sallow,  undernourished  boy  who  looks  scared.  He  is 
apathetic  in  class.  Even  when  called  upon  to  answer  a  question,  he  will 
stare  blankly  at  his  pencil  and  will  not  answer.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
reason  for  his  behavior  is  his  total  incapacity  to  grasp  school  subjects. 

And  this: 

Charles  (sixteen  years  old,  in  first  term  of  high  school,  IQ  71,  had  spent 
two  terms  in  an  ungraded  class  in  elementary  school)  is  by  far  the  most 
conscientious  pupil  in  his  group.  He  has  never  failed  to  complete  his 
assignments  thoroughly  and  carefully.  He  is  always  ready  to  follow  any 
suggestions  which  will  aid  him  in  solving  his  reading  problem.  ...  He 
is  not  exaggerating  when  he  claims  to  spend  four  hours  on  home  work 
every  day.  First  reading  score  in  grade  levels,  6.8;  end  of  term,  6.9. 
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These  pupils  are  slow.  As  one  teacher  says,  and  one  can  detect 
suffering  in  her  description,  “They  are  slow  beginning  their  work, 
and  they  are  slow  stopping  it.  It  is  exhausting  to  speed  them  up.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can’t  be  speeded  up,  and  they  have  all  the 
faults  which  keep  company  with  slowness  in  reading:  many  fixa¬ 
tions,  many  regressions,  short  eye-span,  and,  on  the  side  of  com¬ 
prehension,  inability  to  think  logically.  Hence  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  power  in  interpretation,  nor  in  getting  the  central  idea, 
nor  in  distinguishing  between  main  and  subordinate  ideas.  They 
are  certainly  ill-adjusted  to  high-school  life  in  the  large  classes  of 
a  cosmopolitan  high  school.  Usually  they  suffer  along,  trying  to  do 
the  impossible,  until  they  are  seventeen,  and  then  they  drop  out  of 
school. 

Three  individual  cases  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 


Case  I:  Limited  Ability 

There  is  Salvatore,  who  has  been  in  the  remedial  reading  classes  since 
December,  1934.  He  is  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  retarded  one 
term  in  elementary  school,  was  reported  deficient  in  spelling  in  4B,  6A, 
6B,  7A,  7B,  8A.  His  attendance  record  was  rated  normal;  his  character 
rating,  excellent. 

His  high-school  record  of  objective  testing  follows: 


Date 

Test 

Scores 

6/34 

Terman  B 

IQ  81 

2/35 

Ter  man  A 

IQ  81 

Date 

Reading  Tests 

Score 

Grade  Level 

9/34 

Haggerty,  Sigma  3,  Form  A 

41 

5.0 

12/34 

Stanford  V 

58 

4.6 

1/35 

Haggerty,  Form  B 

47 

5.0 

2/35 

Haggerty,  Form  A 

45 

5.0 

5/35 

Iowa  Elementary 

78 

6.2 

6/35 

Stanford  X 

66 

5.3 

1/36 

Stanford  Z 

71.5 

5.7 

5/36 

Stanford  W 

73 

5.9 
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Salvatore  entered  the  remedial  reading  classes  reading  somewhat  near 
the  fifth-grade  level.  His  regular  school  program  included  English,  Art, 
Civics,  Music,  Typing,  Shop,  Health  Education,  and  Business  Training. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  he  failed  in  Civics,  with  a  grade  of  50  per 
cent,  and  received  about  65  per  cent  in  each  of  his  other  subjects. 

Salvatore  has  no  physical  defects ;  he  is  large  for  his  age.  His  father  is 
in  the  fruit  business,  and  Salvatore  delivers  goods  for  him  after  school 
hours.  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  home.  His  parents  desire  Salvatore  to  be 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  he  feels  obligated  to  please  them. 

Salvatore  is  suffering  from  an  inferiority  complex.  He  reads  so  slowly 
that  (as  his  fourth-term  teacher  reports)  in  the  interest  of  false  pride,  he 
skips  passages  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  his  group.  Salvatore’s  spirit  and 
desire  for  self-improvement  have  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  odds 
with  which  he  has  tried  to  contend.  His  teachers  find  something  fine  in 
him;  says  one  of  them,  “His  compositions,  for  all  their  deficiencies  in 
mechanical  construction,  reveal  a  sensitive  spirit.” 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Reading  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process  for  Salvatore.  Mechanical  dif¬ 
ficulties  :  using  finger  to  follow  the  line,  failure  to  note  key  words,  failure 
to  differentiate  words  similar  in  form.  Comprehension  difficulties:  reading 
by  words  instead  of  by  thought  groups,  inability  to  get  the  main  thought, 
inability  to  get  particular  details,  substitution  of  his  own  thought  for  the 
author’s,  inability  to  think  logically. 

Remedial  Program 

Salvatore  was  given  “patient,  painstaking  guidance”  day  by  day.  Some¬ 
thing  about  him  elicits  a  special  sympathy  from  his  teachers.  He  was  en¬ 
couraged  constantly.  He  was  drilled  in  clear  enunciation,  proper  phrasing, 
vocabulary  work,  reading  in  thought  units,  reading  as  an  exercise  in 
thinking.  He  showed  interest  and  put  forth  a  normal  amount  of  effort. 

Salvatore  has  made  slight  gains;  his  reading  score  has  moved  from 
grade  level  4.5  (Stanford)  to  5.9  (Stanford)  in  four  terms  or  two  years. 
In  spite  of  his  limited  equipment,  he  is  struggling  with  the  commercial 
course,  and  his  failures  grow  more  and  more  serious.  In  his  fourth  term, 
for  example,  he  had  these  failures:  Accounting,  25  per  cent;  English  4, 
55  per  cent,  and  Commercial  Mathematics,  59  per  cent. 

Case  II:  Limited  Ability 

As  Salvatore  represents  the  type  who  gains  very  slowly,  so  Michael 
represents  the  ones  who  gain  encouragingly.  Michael  has  had  two  terms 
of  remedial  reading.  He  is  now  sixteen  years  old. 
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An  examination  of  his  elementary  school  record  reveals  that  he  was 
retarded  one  term  in  elementary  school;  that  he  was  rated  deficient  in 
Oral  English,  Geography,  and  History  in  4B ;  in  Arithmetic,  English,  and 
Spelling  in  6A,  and  in  Reading  and  Geography  in  6B. 


Results  of  Objective  Testing 


Date 

Test 

Scores 

Grade  Level 

1/36  . 

Terman  B 

IQ  78 

9/35  . 

Stanford  Y 

81 

6.8 

1/36  . 

Stanford  Z 

89 

7.9 

6/36  . 

Stanford  W 

96 

9.0 

Michael  entered  the  Reading  School  at  6.8  grade  level  in  reading;  he 
was  apparently  retarded  more  than  two  years.  He  has  gained  that  ground 
and  is  only  one  year  retarded  now! 

Michael  is  without  physical  defects.  His  speech  was  careless  at  first, 
but  there  has  been  improvement  in  that  respect.  He  lives  with  his  mother 
and  uncle;  his  father  is  dead.  He  has  to  help  his  mother  a  great  deal.  His 
interests  and  activities  outside  of  school  do  not  permit  him  great  de¬ 
velopment. 

Michael  is  described  as  a  clean-cut  Irish  lad.  He  is  quiet,  reserved,  and 
sensitive;  does  everything  with  seriousness  and  conscience.  He  is  so  shy 
that  he  has  to  be  drawn  out ;  the  small  class  group  has  been  most  helpful 
in  this  respect. 

Specimen  of  Composition  Work 

When  I  enter  high  school  I  made  up  my  mind  to  finish.  But  when  I  enter 
the  second  term  my  mind  change.  The  only  difficult  thing  I  have  at  home  is 
going  to  see  my  friends  and  the  staying  away  from  school.  When  I  finish  school 
I  do  not  expected  to  enter  college  but  go  out  in  the  business  world.  My  financial 
problem  is  very  large  and  my  mother  and  uncle  are  very  good  to  me  at  home. 
When  I  enter  high  school  I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  but  change  to  an  Engineer. 
The  only  thing  my  mother  does  to  me  is  not  let  me  go  down  town  to  see  my 
friends  and  play  ball  on  weekends. 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Michael  is  a  slow  thinker,  but  can  usually  get  the  thought  if  given  time. 
His  reading  is  marred  by  many  mechanical  difficulties :  mispronunciation 
of  words,  improper  phrasing,  faulty  eye-movements,  faulty  return  sweep 
of  the  eyes,  failure  to  note  key-words,  failure  to  perceive  words  easily. 
Comprehension  difficulties:  word-by-word  reading;  inability  to  get  par¬ 
ticular  details;  lack  of  vocabulary;  substitution  of  his  thought  for  the 
author’s. 
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Remedial  Program 

Five  measures  were  emphasized  in  Michael’s  instruction.  First  he  was 
made  cognizant  of  his  difficulties;  he  was  constantly  encouraged;  he  had 
much  vocabulary  work,  and  the  mystery  of  pronunciation  was  cleared  up 
for  him ;  he  was  given  practice  in  reading  by  thought  phrases.  Of  course 
he  also  had  the  regular  work  with  units. 

His  leisure  reading  program  of  the  second  term  was: 

With  the  Terror  of  the  Sea  Drake 
The  Round-Up  Winston 

Campus  Days  Paine 

Stanley  Prep  Dawson 

Case  III:  Limited  Ability 

Sometimes  a  pupil  with  a  low  IQ  who  senses  his  inadequacy  becomes  a 
discipline  case.  Jean  is  a  typical  case. 

Jean  represents  a  case  of  reading  disability  of  long  standing.  She  was 
sixteen  years  old  when  she  entered  the  first  term  of  high  school  and  had 
had  five  terms  of  retardation.  Furthermore,  her  record  stated  that  she 
had  deficiencies  in  reading  in  grades  IB,  2A,  2B,  4B,  6A,  7A,  8A.  She 
has  now  had  one  term  of  remedial  reading. 

Results  of  Objective  Testing 


Date 

Test 

Scores 

Grade  Level 

2/36  . 

Terman  R 

IQ  66 

2/36  . 

Stanford  V 

78 

6.4 

5/36  . 

Stanford  W 

74 

6.0 

Jean  is  a  normal  girl  physically,  except  that  she  is  overweight.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  poor  hearing  or  poor  vision.  Her  speech  is  rapid  and 
not  clear. 

Jean  has  become  a  serious  discipline  problem.  Her  teacher  says:  “Jean 
misbehaves  in  order  to  cover  up  her  inability  to  cope  with  school  work. 
Often  she  refuses  to  recite  because  she  fears  the  usual  failure.  Parental 
pressure  keeps  her  in  school.  She  is  unconcerned  about  her  future,  dis¬ 
misses  any  question  about  the  completion  of  her  high-school  course.  Her 
attitude  toward  school  is  the  result,  to  a  large  measure,  of  her  retarda¬ 
tion  in  elementary  school.” 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

In  her  reading  she  shows  every  characteristic  of  the  retarded  reader. 
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Jean  is  incapable  of  sustained  effort;  she  lacks  interest  and  has  inferior 
learning  capacity. 

Remedial  Program 

Jean  is  a  severe  case  to  be  handled  in  the  Reading  School  as  it  is  now 
conducted.  It  is  not  an  isolated  case.  There  is  decided  maladjustment  of 
which  the  cause  seems  clearly  to  be  low  intelligence  and  a  long  record  of 
failure  and  retardation.  Jean  does  not  cooperate  at  all.  She  does  not  try 
to  do  her  class  work  nor  her  home  work.  She  is  so  self-conscious  that  she 
is  unable  to  read  orally  for  any  length  of  time.  Her  teacher  recommends 
complete  individual  instruction  for  Jean  next  term  so  that  she  will  not 
sense  her  inadequacy.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  an  interest  and 
build  her  reading  program  around  it. 


VII.  RETARDATION  BECAUSE  OF  PERSONALITY  DISTURBANCE 

The  seventh  group  is  a  group  retarded  in  reading  because  of 
nervous  disability  or  some  acute  personality  disturbance .  Each  case 
in  this  category  is  distinct  and  individual.  Maladjustment  may  be 
evidenced  by  behavior  running  all  the  way  from  thoughtless  un¬ 
control  to  maliciousness.  There  may  be  evidences  of  extreme 
timidity,  inferiority  complexes,  nervous  habits  such  as  restlessness 
and  giggling  (especially  in  the  case  of  girls),  or  there  may  be  evi¬ 
dences  of  lethargy,  apathy,  and  extreme  defiance.  More  cases  of 
speech  disturbances  are  noted  in  this  group,  especially  cases  of 
occasional  speech  disturbances.  All  are  reported  for  inattention  to 
work. 

The  causes  discovered  in  the  cases  studied  are : 

A.  Unfavorable  home  conditions 

1.  Crowded  homes  and  straitened  financial  conditions 

2.  Homes  marked  by  constant  emotional  upheavals 

B.  Personal  illness 

C.  School  achievement  not  in  harmony  with  native  ability 

D.  Influence  of  harmful  leisure  reading 

These  pupils  are  not  necessarily  of  low  ability,  and  they  may 
gain  steadily  in  reading  if  they  are  handled  with  skill.  The  remedial 
teacher  must  always  exact  careful  work  from  them  and  train  them 
in  concentration. 

Seldom  can  remedial  teachers  remove  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
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turbances.  Ruth  suffers  because  of  her  own  ill  health  and  that  of 
her  mother.  The  home  is  subject  to  constant  emotional  upheav¬ 
als.  Ruth  has  average  ability,  and  under  intelligent  teaching  she 
gained  one  year  in  reading  in  a  term,  moving  from  a  grade  level  of 
7.1  to  8.1. 

Gertrude  lives  in  a  crowded  home  where  a  father,  mother,  three 
brothers,  a  sister  and  an  aged  grandmother  have  inadequate  quar¬ 
ters.  The  father,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  has  tried  to  support  the 
family  during  the  depression  by  piano-moving.  Gertrude  has  aver¬ 
age  ability  and  has  responded  to  the  excellent  advice  about  reading 
given  her  by  her  teacher.  Her  leisure  reading  needed  attention. 
Her  grade  level  moved  from  7.6  to  8.5  in  one  term. 

Miriam  has  been  nagged  and  scolded  by  a  stepmother  until  her 
powers  of  memory  and  concentration  have  been  impaired.  She  has 
had  remedial  instruction  for  two  terms.  She  continues  to  be  nervous 
and  needs  individual  instruction.  She  gained  about  a  year  in  read¬ 
ing  the  first  term,  but  did  not  gain  the  second  term.  She  is  limited 
in  ability  and  cannot  do  much  for  herself. 

Irene  is  an  interesting  case  and  not  unusual.  She  comes  from  a 
good  home  and  is  the  youngest  of  four  daughters.  She  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  girl,  but  tall,  underweight,  and  nervous.  Several  of  her  relatives 
are  teachers.  Irene  was  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  she  would  dis¬ 
grace  the  family  if  she  were  not  the  best  in  the  class.  This  fear 
caused  an  emotional  upset  every  time  she  faced  a  test  or  an  exam¬ 
ination.  Guided  by  an  understanding  teacher,  she  registered  a  gain 
of  a  year  and  a  half  the  first  term  of  remedial  work. 

The  second  term,  Irene  continued  to  be  nervous  and  was  reading 
voraciously  all  movie  and  love-story  magazines,  with  a  definitely 
harmful  effect  upon  her  emotional  life.  This  term  her  teacher 
assigns  as  the  cause  of  reading  difficulties,  diffidence  and  self- 
consciousness.  She  was  given  careful  drill  in  overcoming  specific 
difficulties,  but  registered  no  gain  this  term. 

The  third  term  found  Irene  still  nervous  and  still  reading  widely 
and  not  too  carefully.  Her  list  included:  Pitcairn  Island ,  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology,  Marie  Antoinette,  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,  Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  David  Copperfield,  and 
many  light  mysteries.  At  the  end  of  the  term  her  grade  level  was 
10.2.  She  will  emerge  if  her  judgment  is  trained. 

Paul  is  a  case  of  extreme  maladjustment,  and  his  record  will  be 
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given  more  completely.  He  is  at  this  writing  sixteen  years  old  and 
has  had  three  terms  of  remedial  work. 


Results  of  Objective  Testing 


Date 

Test 

Scores 

Grade  Level 

1/35  . 

Terman  B 

IQ  84 

2/35  . 

Stanford  V 

81 

6.8 

6/35  . 

Stanford  X 

98 

9.3 

1/36  . 

Stanford  Z 

93.5 

8.6 

6/36  . 

Stanford  W 

89.5 

8.0 

Paul  has  no  physical  defects.  He  is  not  deaf,  and  an  examination 
of  his  vision  yielded  no  adverse  report.  He  is  extremely  nervous,  as 
is  evidenced  by  a  constant  movement  and  twitching  of  his  hands. 
His  span  of  attention  is  very  short.  He  is  defiant,  indifferent  to 
work,  and  apparently  lazy.  He  is  habitually  late  to  class  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careless  and  destructive  of  lesson  units. 

Paul  boasts  of  his  ability  as  a  violin  player  and  claims  to  have 
won  several  medals  in  concert  competitions  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
lessons  were  discontinued  because  of  economic  circumstances,  and 
this  fact  affected  him  seriously,  it  is  believed.  He  works  both  before 
and  after  school.  He  is  a  heavy  smoker,  claiming  to  have  begun  at 
the  age  of  six. 

Paul  was  shown  that  his  reading  was  deficient  because  of  his  lip 
movement  and  improper  phrasing.  He  was  held  responsible  for 
careful  and  accurate  work  on  the  comprehension  exercises ;  he  was 
asked  to  verify  his  answers  and  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  the 
units.  He  was  set  at  ease  and  given  praise  for  improvement.  He  was 
held  responsible  for  completion  of  all  work  and  was  expected  to  do 
leisure  reading.  In  every  way  possible,  he  was  held  steady  and  re¬ 
quired  to  do  thoughtful  work. 

His  scores  in  reading  have  fluctuated,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  record  given  previously.  No  doubt  there  has  been  some  solid 
gain.  His  last  teacher  concludes  his  case  study:  “Paul  needs  a  psy¬ 
chologist.” 


VIII.  RETARDATION  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES 

The  cause  of  reading  disability  may  be  so  obscure  that  only 
scientific  apparatus  will  disclose  it.  Richard  was  sixteen  years  old 
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when  he  entered  the  first  term  of  high  school.  According  to  the 
Terman  test,  his  intelligence  quotient  was  71,  and  according  to  a 
Stanford  test  he  was  reading  on  the  4.5  grade  level.  He  is  a  tall 
and  quiet  boy,  with  an  unusual  bit  of  self-consciousness.  He  comes 
from  a  very  good  family. 

His  remedial-reading  teacher  wrote  of  him : 

Richard’s  grade  level  is  4.5.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  lowest  grade  level  in 
the  Reading  School.  I  was  surprised  at  this  grade  level  because  Richard 
talks  comparatively  well.  However,  the  first  oral  reading  disclosed  that 
4.5  was  by  no  means  too  low  an  estimate.  He  really  cannot  read  words  of 
more  than  two  syllables  and  has  difficulty  with  perfectly  simple  words. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  term,  after  careful  drill  in  class  and  much 
sympathy  and  attention  and  a  good  program  of  leisure  reading,  Richard 
showed  considerable  improvement.  He  felt  a  need  to  improve  his  reading 
and  followed  advice. 

His  grade  level  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  5.7. 

Richard  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  whose  eye-movements  were 
photographed  with  the  ophthalm-o-graph.  His  film  disclosed  a 
severe  case  of  muscular  imbalance.  A  letter  to  his  father  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  an  interview,  but  it  evidently  resulted  in  some  medical  at¬ 
tention,  because  in  June  Richard  walked  into  the  office  beaming, 
and  announced  that  he  had  had  an  operation  and  that  soon  he  was 
to  have  one  on  his  eyes.  The  nature  of  the  operation  he  could  not 
make  clear,  but  he  said,  “It’s  going  to  make  me  all  right  in  reading 
and  everything.”  And  perhaps  it  will! 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  OPHTHALM-O-GRAPH  AND  THE  METRON-O-SCOPE 

There  are  obscure  disabilities  in  reading  which  elude  the  di¬ 
agnoses  of  teachers  and  of  tests.  Science  now  offers  equipment 
which  aids  reading  teachers  in  searching  out  these  hidden  diffi¬ 
culties.  During  the  final  term  of  this  remedial-reading  project,  the 
ophthalm-o-graph  and  the  metron-o-scope  were  used  for  diagnostic 
and  for  corrective  work. 

The  importance  of  the  eyes  in  reading  must  be  obvious ;  as  it  has 
been  said,  the  eye  is  to  reading  what  the  hand  is  to  writing.  Eye- 
movements  in  reading,  fixations,  and  regressions  are  now  well 
understood,  and  the  successful  teacher  of  reading  will  use  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  more  and  more.  Eye-movements  must  be 
rhythmical;  fixations  must  be  of  short  duration  and  few  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  regressions  must  be  eliminated ;  the  span  of  recognition  must 
be  increased  if  the  reader  is  to  be  free  to  read  with  complete  com¬ 
prehension — that  is,  to  think  with  the  author.  Any  failure  of  the 
eyes  to  perform  their  function  easily  and  painlessly  will  dissipate 
the  determination  of  the  reader  to  concentrate  and  will  defeat  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  which  might  otherwise  be  expert. 

The  ophthalm-o-graph  is  a  camera  which  photographs  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eyes  while  the  student  reads.  The  principle  of  this 
camera  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  projected  upon  the 
corneas  of  the  eyes  will  be  reflected.  These  beams  can  be  used  to 
activate  a  sensitized  plate,  the  photographic  film,  and  to  make 
images  upon  the  film.  Rays  of  light  are  projected  from  two  sources 
to  the  eyes.  These  corneal  reflexes  are  then  focused  by  means  of 
two  telescopic  lenses  into  a  camera  in  which  a  35mm.  film  is  moving, 
actuated  by  a  synchronous  motor  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  per 
second. 

The  student  is  told  to  read  a  standardized  factual  selection. 
When  he  has  finished  reading,  he  is  asked  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  material  read.  The  exposed  film  is  cut  from  the  unused  part  in 
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a  light-proof  case  and  developed.  The  photograph  will  show  graphic 
parallel  records  of  the  movements  of  the  reader’s  eyes. 

Efficient  reading  is  synonymous  with  rhythmic  reading.  There 
should  be  a  minimum  number  of  fixations  and  regressions  per  line 
of  print.  Just  as  any  group  of  muscles  can  be  trained  to  follow  a 
definite  pattern  in  movement,  just  as  a  tennis  player  can  use  the 
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Regressions 


Regression 
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Regressions 


Fig.  25.  diagrammatic  presentation 

OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD.1 

same  set  of  movements  for  a  definite  stroke,  so  the  muscles  of  the 
reader’s  eyes  can  be  trained  to  follow  a  definite  rhythmical  for¬ 
ward  movement.  The  metron-o-scope  is  an  instrument  designed  to 
habituate  pupils  in  reading  with  rapidity  and  comprehension. 

The  reading  material  is  printed  on  a  roll  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  segregate  the  words  into  thought  groups.  The  roll  is  driven  at  a 
constant  speed  by  means  of  a  motor  which  can  be  adjusted  to  show 
as  many  words  per  minute  as  desired.  The  material  is  flashed  to  the 
reader  at  the  desired  speed  by  means  of  three  automatic  shutters 
which  operate  at  regular  intervals.  The  eyes  cannot  make  regres¬ 
sions  because  the  shutters  are  open  for  only  a  few  seconds  each,  and 

1  Courtesy  of  American  Optical  Company. 
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the  reader’s  eyes  are  forced  to  move  forward  in  order  to  follow  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  material  being  presented. 

A  group  of  the  very  poorest  readers  was  chosen  from  the  Read¬ 
ing  School  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  diagnosis  with  the 
ophthalm-o-graph  and  corrective  work  with  the  metron-o-scope. 


Efficient  Reader 


To-  tr  ,  8  „  13  16  15  14 

7  10^9 ' ' tV-Ui tV'.t'.'j ~ - 17 

The  eye  photograph  explains  to  the  patient  his  visual  inefficiency. 


Inefficient  Reader 


Fig.  26.  eye-movement  records  of  efficient  and  inefficient 

READERS.2 


Each  pupil’s  reading  was  diagnosed  by  means  of  the  photographic 
record  obtained  by  the  ophthalm-o-graph.  Out  of  this  group,  the 
eight  pupils  having  the  lowest  comprehension  scores  and  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  speed  in  reading  were  chosen  for  the  corrective 
work  with  the  metron-o-scope.  Since  time  was  limited,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  give  these  pupils  eight  training  periods  of  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  duration  each,  or  two  sessions  per  week  for  a  month.  The  aim 
of  the  remedial  work  was  to  increase  the  pupils’  comprehension, 

2  Courtesy  of  American  Optical  Company. 
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Illustration  No.  1 


Illustration  No.  1 

Reading  record  of  a  second-term  high  school 
boy  revealing  vertical  and  horizontal  un¬ 
balance.  The  long  duration  of  the  fixation 
tended  to  reduce  the  speed  of  reading. 


Illustration  No.  2 

Reading  record  of  the  same  boy  after  eight 
25-minute  training  periods  with  the  metron- 
o-scope.  The  fixations  are  of  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  and  the  speed  has  been  increased.  The 
poor  muscular  coordination  is  still  in  evi¬ 
dence;  it  will  probably  take  prism  reading 
and  glasses  to  correct  it. 


Illustration  No.  2 
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develop  rhythmical  reading,  reduce  the  number  of  regressions,  and 
increase  speed  by  reducing  the  number  as  well  as  the  duration  of 
fixations.  Drill  of  this  type  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  span  of 
recognition. 

The  reading  consisted  of  narrative  as  well  as  factual  material. 
The  rate  of  reading  for  the  first  period  was  180  words  per  minute, 
and  on  successive  periods  the  speed  was  gradually  increased. 
At  first  the  pupils  complained  of  excessive  speed  and  of  some  visual 
discomfort.  These  complaints  were  occasioned  because  old  habits 
of  regression  were  being  broken  up  by  the  metron-o-scope,  which 
forces  the  eyes  to  follow  a  definite  rhythmical  movement  at  a  con¬ 
stant  speed.  A  new  muscular  pattern  was  being  established.  Even 
a  runner  finds  it  difficult  to  train  the  muscles  of  the  leg  to  change 
from  one  stride  to  another ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  eye  mus¬ 
cles  offer  some  resistance  to  new  training. 

This  muscular  resistance  was  overcome  after  several  periods  of 
metron-o-scope  work,  and  during  the  final  periods  the  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  was  increased  to  280  words  per  minute  with  no  discomfort 
whatsoever.  After  each  period  of  silent  reading,  comprehension 
tests  were  given,  and  the  pupils  were  informed  of  their  progress. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  experiment.  Im¬ 
provement  is  quite  apparent.  Comprehension  improved,  there  is  a 
definite  reduction  in  the  number  of  regressions  and  fixations;  con¬ 
sequently  the  span  of  recognition  is  increased. 


TABLE  XXXI 

Ophthaim-o-graph  Reading  Records  Before  Metron-o-scope  Training 


Case  No. 

IQ* 

G.L.f 

Speed  t 

No.  of 
Fixa¬ 
tions  § 

No.  of 
Regres¬ 
sions  § 

Average 
Span  of 
Recognition 

Com¬ 

pre¬ 

hension 

1  ... 

82 

7.6 

300 

84 

12 

1.2 

60 

2  ... 

88 

6.9 

384 

80 

16 

1.3 

0 

3  ... 

6.2 

364 

78 

0 

1.3 

40 

4  ... 

78 

8.4 

279 

82 

10 

1.2 

60 

5  ... 

64 

6.7 

252 

96 

16 

1.05 

0 

6  ... 

87 

7.7 

320 

86 

12 

1.2 

0 

7  ... 

80 

7.5 

380 

58 

6 

1.7 

60 

8  ... 

63 

6.9 

324 

80 

14 

1.3 

40 

*  As  determined  by  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
t  As  determined  by  New  Stanford  Reading  Test, 
t  Words  per  minute. 

§  Fixations  and  regressions  calculated  per  hundred  words. 
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The  three  illustrations,  typical  of  the  other  cases,  demonstrate 
that  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  pupils’  reading.  The  reading  is  more  rhythmic, 
and  a  new  muscular  pattern  has  been  initiated. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period  the  eye-movements  of  the  eight 
pupils  were  photographed  again.  The  test  material  used  for  the 
first  photographing,  as  well  as  for  the  second  one,  was  factual;  the 
levels  of  difficulty  were  comparable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  experiment.  Im¬ 
provement  is  quite  apparent.  There  are  gains  in  comprehension 
scores.  There  is  a  definite  reduction  in  the  number  of  fixations  and 
regressions;  the  spans  of  recognition  have  increased. 

TABLE  XXXII 

Ophthalm-o-graph  Reading  Records  After  Eight  Twenty -five  Minute 
Training  Periods  with  Metron-o-scope 


Case  No. 

IQ 

G.L. 

Speed 

No.  of 
Fixa¬ 
tions 

No.  of 
Regres¬ 
sions 

Average 
Span  of 
Recognition 

Com¬ 

pre¬ 

hension 

1  . 

357 

60 

4 

1.66 

80 

2  . 

428 

60 

6 

1.66 

60 

3  . . 

360 

74 

0 

1.34 

80 

4  . 

310 

70 

2 

1.43 

60 

5  . 

304 

70 

6 

1.43 

30 

6  . 

366 

64 

12 

1.59 

85 

7  . 

440 

56 

4 

1.8 

60 

8  . 

334 

76 

8 

1.31 

20 

The  two  illustrations,  typical  of  other  cases,  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading.  The  reading  is  more  rhythmical  and  a  new  muscular  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  initiated.  The  reproductions  of  actual  metron-o- 
scope  records  for  Cases  I  and  II  are  shown  facing  pages  122 
and  123. 


Case  I 


Illustration 

No. 

IQ 

G.L. 

Speed 

No.  of 
Fixa¬ 
tions 

No.  of 
Regres¬ 
sions 

Average 
Span  of 
Recognition 

Com¬ 

pre¬ 

hension 

1  . 

82 

7.6 

300 

84 

12 

1.2 

60 

2  . 

82 

7.6 

357 

60 

4 

1.66 

80 

CASE  II 


Illustration  No.  3 

Reading  record  of  a  14-year-old  high-school 
girl  in  Term  IV.  She  has  a  tendency  to 
overstep  the  desired  point  of  fixation.  It 
can  also  be  noted  that  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  between  progressive 
fixation,  as  shown  by  recurring  hooks.  This 
pupil  is  'evidently  hesitant  in  reading  and 
the  word  recognition  is  poor. 


Illustration  No.  4 

Record  of  the  same  pupil  alter  eight  25- 
minute  metron-o-scope  training  periods. 
The  tendency  to  overstep  the  line  on  the 
first  fixation  is  still  in  evidence,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  The  hooks  have  disappeared 
from  the  succeeding  fixations  and  there  is 
a  definite  dividing  line  between  the  suc¬ 
cessive  reading  pauses.  The  girl  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  definite  rhythm  and  now  seems 
to  have  confidence  in  her  ability  to  read. 


Illustration  No.  4 
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Case  II 


Illustration 

No. 

IQ 

G.L. 

Speed 

No.  of 
Fixa¬ 
tions 

No.  of 
Regres¬ 
sions 

Average 
Span  of 
Recognition 

Com¬ 

pre¬ 

hension 

5  . 

78 

8.4 

279 

82 

10 

1.2 

60 

6  . 

78 

8.4 

310 

70 

2 

1.43 

60 

CHAPTER  X 


THE  TEACHER  OF  SILENT  READING 

Although  the  Federal  Project  in  Silent  Reading  was  the  means 
by  which  a  definitely  organized  attack  on  excessive  retardation  in 
reading  was  made,  the  entire  student  body  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School  has  had  training  in  the  development  of  reading  skills. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Project,  the  first  to  be  organized  in  a  New 
York  high  school,  was  assigned  to  Roosevelt  High  School  because 
remedial  instruction  in  large  classes  had  for  some  time  been  an 
essential  part  of  English  instruction. 

The  teaching  staff,  both  the  regularly  appointed  and  the  federal 
teachers,  presents  a  definite  problem  to  the  supervisor.  Few  of 
them  have  had  the  specific  training  to  teach  silent  reading  to 
pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Heretofore  there  has  been  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  pupils  entering  secondary  schools  were  equipped  with  the 
reading  skills  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  the  high-school  curricu¬ 
lum.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  convincing  evidence  that  high- 
school  pupils  in  increasing  numbers  cannot  read.  The  operation  of 
compulsory  school-attendance  laws  and  acute  economic  conditions 
have  combined  to  keep  in  school  boys  and  girls  who  in  previous 
years  left  school  and  helped  to  swell  the  public  reputed  to  be  read¬ 
ing  on  the  elementary-school  level.  This  is  the  public  for  whom 
tabloid  newspapers,  all-fiction  magazines,  detective  stories,  and 
western  thrillers  are  published. 

When  law  and  unemployment  combined  to  create  an  acute  school 
problem  of  reading  retardation  in  secondary  schools,  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  faced  a  condition  for  which  they 
were  unprepared.  Even  now,  courses  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
suitable  textbooks  are  not  available,  and  the  teaching  staff  as  a 
whole  is  unprepared  to  teach  silent  reading  in  high  schools. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  the  definition 
by  the  supervisors  of  their  educational  philosophy  as  it  relates  to 
reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  next  step  was  to 
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secure  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff  in  organizing 
a  course  of  study,  formulating  a  working  program,  assembling 
teaching  materials,  and  integrating  the  teaching  of  reading  with  the 
total  English  program.  For  the  supervisors,  the  obligation  was  one 
of  directing  a  reading  program,  not  only  for  the  Federal  Project  but 
for  the  entire  school. 

Several  considerations  entered  into  the  reading  program: 

1.  The  entire  staff,  both  regular  and  federal,  needed  instruction  in 

methods  of  teaching  silent  reading. 

2.  The  training  had  to  consider  two  types  of  reading:  work  or  study 

reading  and  literature,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood. 

3.  The  program  had  to  include  remedial  and  corrective  reading  for  the 

retarded  pupils.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  pupils  who  read 
at  grade  level;  in  addition,  a  program  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
reading  skills  had  to  be  mapped  out  for  pupils  of  superior  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  program  of  reading,  if  it  is  adequate,  reckons  with 
all  pupils  of  all  levels  of  ability  and  reading  skill. 

Pupils  who  were  excessively  retarded  were  taught  in  the  Reading 
School.  All  other  pupils  were  taught  in  regular  English  classes. 
As  every  English  class  in  the  school  is  fairly  homogeneous  in 
ability,  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  Reading  School  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  The  composition  of  each  English  class  in  the  school 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of : 

1.  Reading  skill,  as  measured  by  a  standardized  reading  test  (Iowa 

Advanced  Silent  Reading  Test) 

2.  Intelligence  quotient  (Ter man) 

3.  Record  in  English  in  the  previous  term 

Even  a  fair  degree  of  homogeneity  is  difficult  to  secure,  but  the 
three  bases  of  selection  just  enumerated  have  stood  the  test  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  several  terms.  Class  homogeneity  is  the  best  possible 
compromise  with  the  principle  of  individualization  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  forced  to  have  classes  with  a  register  of  forty  or  more. 
It  is  the  only  provision  under  the  present  conditions  in  New  York 
City  that  deals  justly  with  retarded  pupils  and  with  brilliant  pupils, 
two  groups  that  fare  badly  in  a  heterogeneous  class  organization. 
When  the  retarded  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  the  low-ability 
groups  and  assigned  to  classes  of  five  or  fewer  in  the  Reading 
School,  the  registers  of  the  low-ability  groups  of  regular  classes 
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were  in  many  instances  less  than  twenty — a  fortunate  condition  of 
which  the  teachers  of  regular  classes  were  quick  to  take  advantage. 
Classes  of  twenty  in  a  New  York  City  high  school  became  possible 
only  because  of  a  federal  subsidy. 

Homogeneity  of  class  organization  was  followed  by  a  definition 
of  the  course  of  study  on  a  three-track  level,  differentiation  of  text¬ 
books,  and  the  inauguration  of  two  systems  of  promotion:  the 
regular,  normal  system  of  promotion,  and  progression  on  the  re¬ 
tarded  level. 

The  success  of  a  program  of  reading  instruction  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  training  of  the  teacher 
should  receive  the  major  attention  of  the  supervisor.  This  training 
has  several  aspects.  It  should  create  an  educational  atmosphere  in 
which  teachers  move  and  have  their  being.  It  should  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration  that  systematizes  routine  for  the  teacher.  It 
should  include  group  and  individual  conferences,  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  time  spent  in  the  classroom  by  the  supervisor,  not  in  the 
capacity  of  inspector,  but  as  a  participant  in  a  teaching-learning 
situation. 

Before  training  can  be  effective,  the  supervisor  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  reading  in  secondary 
schools  and  should  build  up,  by  degrees,  this  conception  in  the  mind 
of  each  teacher,  if  instruction  in  silent  reading  is  to  move  steadily 
forward  toward  defined  and  accepted  goals.  Any  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  supervision  must  capitalize  the  assets  of  the  teaching  staff, 
while  it  attempts  to  reenforce  its  weaknesses. 

What  equipment  must  the  successful  teacher  of  reading  have? 

The  teacher  must  understand  the  mechanics  of  reading.  He  must 
know  how  to  trace  the  act  of  reading  through  the  successive  steps 
from  the  impression  on  the  retina  to  the  reexperiencing  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  writer’s  experience  suggested  by  black  symbols  on 
a  printed  page.  Since  the  mature,  expert  reader  performs  every  step 
with  automatic  correctness,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  not  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  immature,  halting  reader. 
Unless  the  teacher  understands  the  complexity  of  reading,  there  is 
danger  that  he  will  not  see  how  many  pitfalls  may  beset  the  poor 
reader.  Reading  skill  must  be  developed;  it  must  be  acquired  and 
acquired  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  who  can  forestall  mis¬ 
takes  and  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
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Then,  too,  the  teacher  of  reading  should  be  so  well  versed  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading  that  he  knows  the  number  of  fixations  the 
skilful  reader  usually  makes  per  line;  he  understands  how  the  lack 
of  speed  and  failure  to  comprehend  may  be  caused  by  habitually 
regressive  movements  of  the  eye.  He  knows  the  limitations  imposed 
by  a  short  eye-span. 

The  teacher  of  silent  reading  knows  the  value  of  diagnosis 
through  objective  measurements;  he  charts  progress  and  graphs 
results.  He  does  not  rely  on  personal  impressions  alone,  knowing 
that  subjective  data  must  be  reenforced  by  objective  data  if  he  is  to 
secure  an  accurate  picture  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  of  reading  can 
no  more  afford  to  ignore  laboratory  tests  and  measurements  than 
can  the  skilful  physician.  Correct  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties  is 
the  logical  preface  to  remedial  measures. 

The  teacher  of  reading  makes  use  of  educational  statistics.  Even 
if  he  depends  on  the  supervisor  and  statistician  for  statistical  tables 
and  graphs,  he  knows  how  to  interpret  them  and  the  relation  they 
sustain  to  teaching.  The  scientific  attitude  of  mind  toward  silent- 
reading  instruction  gives  it  a  solid,  substantial  base,  removing  the 
work  from  the  trial-and-error  procedure.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  high-school  pupils  in  the  learning  process 
when  they  are  confronted  by  impersonal  figures  that  establish  their 
reading  levels.  Progress  that  is  almost  unbelievable  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  high-school  pupils  retarded  in  reading  skill,  if  they 
become  intelligently  alert  as  to  the  nature  of  their  difficulties. 

It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  teachers  should  make  use 
of  scientific  data  in  diagnosing  their  pupils,  and  not  rely  too  much 
on  a  body  of  assumptions.  The  use  of  objective  tests  enables  a 
teacher  to  make  instruction  specific  and  definite  rather  than  fire 
a  broadside  at  a  class  of  hypothetical  averages.  The  scientific  at¬ 
titude  has  the  power  of  vitalizing  instruction  and  providing  the 
teacher  with  a  point  of  view  that  banishes  tedium  and  boredom 
and  includes  the  teacher  in  the  class  of  thinkers.  It  has  the  power 
of  quickening  professional  zeal  as  nothing  else  can  do  and  saves 
the  teacher  from  the  personal  effect  of  living  constantly  “in  the 
house  of  childhood,”  as  someone  has  described  schools. 

The  teacher  with  the  scientific  point  of  view  proceeds  from  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  to  prescription  and  remedial  measures.  For  example, 
if  a  pupil  is  a  word-by-word  reader,  with  a  short  eye-span  and  re- 
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gressive  eye-movements,  the  teacher  knows  the  kind  of  reading 
materials  best  adapted  to  him  and  the  methods  of  correcting  inef¬ 
ficient  eye-movements.  He  knows  the  value  of  phrase-reading  and 
how  to  integrate  reading  with  the  study  of  grammar  to  secure  bet¬ 
ter  phrasing. 

The  successful  teacher  of  reading  knows  the  psychology  of  the 
learning  process,  and  especially  of  reading.  He  knows,  too,  the  psy¬ 
chological  characteristics  of  retarded  and  brilliant  boys  and  girls; 
he  understands  the  principles  underlying  the  motivation  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  can  translate  into  school-room  procedures  the  principles 
of  psychology. 

The  expert  teacher  of  reading  is  familiar  with  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  useful  in  developing  reading  skills.  For  example,  he  is 
able  to  photograph  eye-movements  in  diagnosing  the  pupil  with 
reference  to  speed,  regressions,  and  fixations.  He  is  acquainted  with 
mechanical  devices  for  correcting  regressive  tendencies,  and  with 
visual  aids  that  enable  the  teacher  to  give  group  instruction  in  para¬ 
graph  reading  and  vocabulary  drill. 

The  teacher  of  reading  is  one  who  has  mastered  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  for  teaching  is  an  art  based  on  a  science.  Science  without  the 
art  is  cold  and  impersonal.  It  is  the  teacher-artist  who  can  fire  the 
imagination  of  youth,  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  make  the  pursuit 
of  an  education  a  genuine  adventure.  But  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  of  youth  and  disregard  the  base  of  intellectual 
integrity  is  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  and  to  betray  youth. 

The  teacher  of  reading  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  develop¬ 
ing  immature,  growing  minds  and  spirits  into  mature,  cultivated 
men  and  women.  He  can  draw  on  every  field  for  materials.  He  can 
motivate  reading  by  correlating  it  with  other  fields  of  interest  and 
thus  reenforces  its  appeal.  The  work  does  not  need  justification  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  as  other  subjects  sometimes  do. 

The  teacher-artist  knows  the  strength  of  appeal  that  lies  in  the 
ability  to  read  aloud  effectively,  and  makes  use  of  reading  to  syn¬ 
thesize  the  appeal  to  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  encourages  the  pupil  to  make  use  of  oral  reading  to  give 
the  complete  interpretation  of  a  selection.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  a 
successful  teacher  of  reading  who  has  not  a  cultivated  voice — one 
that  is  free  from  all  mannerisms  and  artificialities,  one  that  is  so 
flexible  an  instrument  that  it  can  express  varying  shades  of  thought 
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and  feeling,  one  that  can  tear  down  barriers  between  pupil  and 
teacher  and  make  both  respond  to  thought  that  is  universal  in  its 
truth  and  beauty. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  pupil  is  a  reliable  means  of  diagnosis  and 
makes  both  teacher  and  pupil  aware  of  the  pupil’s  shortcomings  in 
comprehension.  If  a  pupil  can  phrase  correctly  as  he  reads,  he  de¬ 
velops  a  sense  of  language  rhythm  that  he  may  transfer  to  his 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  teacher  of  reading  who  is  also  an  artist  does  not  blunder  in 
the  choice  of  teaching  materials  nor  does  he  do  violence  to  the  spirit 
of  the  content.  He  knows  that  a  lyric  poem  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
true-false  test.  His  own  reaction  to  a  passage  and  his  unerringly  in¬ 
tuitive  understanding  of  the  writer’s  purpose  enable  him  to  identify 
the  reading  purpose  and  reading  techniques  that  fit  the  passage. 
He  relies  on  how  he  reads  a  passage  to  find  the  best  way  to  help  the 
immature  reader  comprehend  it. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  no  one  can  teach  reading  successfully  who 
is  not  himself  an  experienced  reader.  His  taste  should  be  catholic, 
his  mind  disciplined,  and  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  un¬ 
mistakable.  It  is  regrettably  true  that  the  reading  tastes  and  habits 
of  many  teachers  point  to  a  program  of  surrender  to  the  least  re¬ 
sistance;  to  a  program  of  reading  that  is  chiefly  one  of  contem¬ 
porary  fiction;  to  a  familiarity  with  the  classics  coincident  only 
with  their  own  student  days.  Their  own  personal  libraries,  in  too 
many  instances,  do  not  reflect  the  type  of  mind  best  adapted  to 
initiate  young,  growing  minds  into  the  world  of  ideas.  The  teacher 
of  reading  should  pursue  a  consistent  program  of  reading  that  de¬ 
velops  critical-mindedness. 

Especially  is  it  imperative  that  teachers  who  are  superior  readers 
direct  the  reading  of  superior  pupils.  In  every  high  school,  there 
are  pupils  with  superior  minds.  Such  pupils  under  the  right  guid¬ 
ance  should  develop  into  the  leaders  of  society.  It  is  their  teacher  of 
reading  who  is  especially  fitted  to  reveal  to  them  the  possibilities  of 
growth  that  exist  in  a  program  of  reading  planned  to  meet  their 
needs  and  develop  their  latent  potentialities.  The  special  failure  of 
American  public-school  education  is  the  lack  of  attention  given  to 
superior  minds — the  failure  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  integrity.  Successful  teachers  of  reading  derive 
pleasure  from  intellectual  activity.  They  enjoy  using  their  minds. 
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Problem-solving  is  a  diversion  for  them,  and  they  find  a  way  of 
communicating  their  pleasure  to  their  pupils. 

In  no  phase  of  instruction,  does  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
count  for  so  much  as  in  reading  instruction.  Many  teachers  who 
are  not  strong  in  the  science  of  education  succeed  by  reason  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  quality.  This  fact  is  conspicuously  true  of 
teachers  of  reading.  Their  interest  in  hobbies,  in  sports,  their  varied 
experiences,  their  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  a  ready  understanding,  a  vivid  imagination — all  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  indispensable  in  opening  to  boys  and  girls  the  possibilities 
of  experience  bound  between  the  covers  of  books.  In  the  Reading 
School,  where  all  the  pupils  were  reading  below  grade  level  and 
were  retarded  and  handicapped,  the  teacher  of  reading  who  could 
sweep  away  barriers  and  at  the  same  time  not  intrude  on  the  pupil’s 
reserve  was  an  asset. 

In  the  Reading  School,  some  of  the  teachers  possessed  special 
abilities  and  were  encouraged  to  place  them  at  the  service  of  the 
reading  project.  One  teacher  1  who  had  majored  in  science  became 
the  photographer  of  the  staff,  taking  charge  of  photographing  eye- 
movements  and  giving  corrective  exercises  to  remedy  muscular 
weakness  of  the  eye.  See  Chapter  IX  for  an  account  of  his  work. 
Another  teacher,  with  a  marked  artistic  bent,  was  encouraged  to 
collect  illustrative  material  and  mount  it  to  use  in  teaching  the  units 
of  reading.  Still  another  teacher,2  who  had  majored  in  statistical 
measurement,  was  relieved  of  teaching  and  appointed  the  statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  Reading  School.  The  tables  and  graphs  in  this  volume 
are  his  work.  The  supervisors  were  alert  to  utilize  every  asset  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  staff  and  also  to  develop  the  teachers,  in  order  that 
the  experience  might  promote  their  own  intellectual  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  so  far  as  each  teacher’s  capacity  and  responsiveness 
permitted. 

The  successful  teacher  of  reading  sees  clearly  the  relation  of 
reading  to  the  complete  program  of  English  instruction  and  gives 
the  pupil  a  unified  course  of  English  study.  He  teaches  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization  in  their  relation  to  reading  as  well  as  to  writ¬ 
ing — as  devices  that  a  writer  uses  to  make  his  meaning  clear  at  the 
first  reading.  He  integrates  the  study  of  grammar  and  reading  and 

1  Mr.  Robert  Shene. 

2  Mr.  Philip  Desind. 
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points  out  that  the  expert  reader  reads  by  phrases  which  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  subject-phrase,  the  predicate-phrase,  the  clause,  the 
parenthesis.  The  reader  must  not  hesitate  in  connecting  a  subject 
with  its  predicate,  in  seeing  the  relation  of  a  subordinate  clause  to 
the  main  clause,  in  seeing  the  equality  of  two  independent  clauses. 
Such  integration  of  grammar  and  reading  reenforces  the  study  of 
each. 

The  study  of  the  paragraph  belongs  as  much  to  the  field  of  read¬ 
ing  as  to  writing.  Paragraph  organization  reflects  the  thinking  of 
the  writer,  and  as  reading  is  thinking  with  the  author,  the  reader 
must  be  able  to  identify  the  subject  of  the  paragraph,  grasp  the  gist 
of  it  without  fail,  and  respond  to  whatever  in  it  leads  to  the  next 
development  of  the  thought. 

Too  often,  instruction  in  how  to  make  and  use  an  outline  is  inef¬ 
fective,  because  the  pupil  does  not  see  it  as  a  pattern  of  thinking. 
But  if  instruction  in  reading  emphasizes,  as  it  should,  thought¬ 
getting,  the  reader  sees  the  outline  as  essential  to  good  thinking  as 
a  blue-print  is  to  a  builder.  Mastery  of  reading  skill  will  lift  the 
study  of  literature  to  the  plane  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  The 
pupil  who  is  a  skilful  reader  will  not  be  frustrated  and  baffled,  strug¬ 
gling  to  comprehend  the  classics  and  failing  in  enjoyment  of  them. 
The  mastery  of  reading  skills  will  go  far  in  enabling  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  a  classic  and  respond  to  the  thought.  The  pres¬ 
ent  failure  to  develop  in  pupils  a  love  of  the  classics  that  will  per¬ 
sist  throughout  life  is  largely  due  to  their  lack  of  reading  skill;  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  classics.  The  reading  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
public  of  today  can  no  doubt  be  traced  to  a  dislike  of  literature  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  student  when  he  experienced  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  irritation  in  his  attempt  to  read  the  classics.  It  is  undeniable 
that  we  enjoy  doing  what  we  do  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  success  has  a  psychological  basis. 

The  teacher  of  reading  is  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching  a  pupil 
how  to  read  an  article  in  the  encyclopedia  or  a  problem  in  arithme¬ 
tic,  but  he  is  also  equipped  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  read 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  essays,  biographies,  plays.  It  is  non¬ 
fiction,  including  biographies,  letters,  essays,  stories  of  personal 
experience,  that  presents  man’s  fearless,  undaunted  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  background  of  environment;  that 
portrays  man’s  self-sacrificing  persistence  to  unroll  the  map  of  the 
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physical  and  intellectual  world,  to  push  frontiers  farther  and 
farther  away,  to  apply  the  discoveries  of  science  to  the  business  of 
living.  It  includes  biographies  which  are  really  accounts  of  modes 
of  behavior  in  given  situations;  they  tell  us  how  men  and  women 
impinge  on  their  environment.  Biographies  present  to  us  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  living,  as  men  and  women  have  found  what  was 
for  them  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  existence. 

The  teacher  of  reading  must  be  able  to  help  boys  and  girls  see  a 
great  novel  as  a  picture  of  the  relentless  operation  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  in  human  affairs — the  inexorable,  inescapable  logic 
of  events  in  the  lives  of  a  chosen  group  of  people.  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  novelist  is  able  to  give  his  readers  the  truth  of  life  in  terms 
of  plot,  character,  and  style,  the  reader  surrenders  to  the  novelist’s 
artistry  that  creates  life. 

But  it  is  the  literature  of  the  drama  that  provides  the  teacher  of 
reading  with  an  opportunity  to  present  the  clash  in  human  affairs, 
the  struggle  of  contending  forces,  the  catharsis  of  great  tragedy 
with  the  ennobling  effect  of  high  serious  purpose  united  with  great 
suffering.  Poetry,  especially,  with  its  precise  phrasing,  its  choice  of 
the  inevitable  word,  its  fine  play  of  imagination,  its  range  of  emo¬ 
tion,  its  exalted  moods,  its  truth  and  its  beauty,  provides  both  the 
teacher  of  reading  and  the  pupil  with  experiences  of  mind  and 
spirit  that  open  literally  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  If  boys  and 
girls  might  be  so  fortunate  at  the  beginning  of  their  secondary 
school  experience  to  come  under  the  influence  of  teachers  who 
could  make  them  comprehend  what  a  powerful  aid  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth  intelligent  and  zestful  reading  really  is,  life 
would  hold  an  almost  incredible  meaning  and  a  significance  for 
them. 

English  instructors  are  fortunate  that  the  school  system  has 
turned  to  them  unhesitatingly  for  assistance  in  solving  the  reading 
problem  of  the  high  school.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  promote  their 
own  personal  and  professional  growth.  Teachers  are  wise  who  make 
every  possible  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  opportunity,  for 
it  insures  growth  that  ends  only  with  life  itself.  As  Arnold  Bennett 
phrased  it,  the  reader,  and  therefore  the  teacher  of  reading,  is  one 
who  “feels  the  miraculous  interestingness  of  the  universe,  and 
whose  life  is  one  long  ecstasy  of  denying  that  the  world  is  a  dull 
place.”  If  a  teacher  elects  to  be  a  teacher  of  reading,  then  he  has  the 
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obligation  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  self-imposed.  He 
must  be  the  scientist,  the  artist,  and  the  reader,  with  a  disciplined 
mind  and  an  integrated  spirit,  with  personal  qualities  that  make 
goodness  and  wisdom  attractive  to  youth.  If  he  ‘lures  to  brighter 
worlds,  he  must  lead  the  way.’ 

These  ideals  and  objectives  have  been  held  steadily  before  the 
teaching  staff  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School.  Both  teachers 
and  supervisors  are  convinced  that  an  effective  program  of  reading 
instruction  is  something  more  than  a  pedagogical  procedure  limited 
to  the  classroom.  The  existence  of  a  democracy  depends  on  an  elec¬ 
torate  that  can  read;  that  is,  read  in  the  sense  of  comprehending 
ideas  from  the  printed  page  and  evaluating  them,  appraising  the 
printed  utterance  and  detecting  signs  of  fallacious  reasoning,  of 
skimming  through  a  mass  of  details  and  finding  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  problem;  of  arriving  at  reasoned  opinion  based  on  suf¬ 
ficient  supporting  data;  of  reexperiencing  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  classics.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  this  country,  if  every¬ 
body  charged  with  teaching  should  determine  to  teach  efficient 
reading  skills,  whatever  else  might  be  left  undone.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  said,  “If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  it 
expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.”  It  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  it  is  chiefly  the  quality  of  its  reading  that  makes  a 
country  literate  or  illiterate. 

If  this  catalogue  of  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  reading  is 
challenged  as  too  exacting,  if  this  program  seems  too  ambitious, 
the  reply  is,  “What  is  the  alternative?” 
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RESULTING  PHILOSOPHY 

The  relentless,  inescapable  fact  that  emerges  from  this  study 
of  retardation  is  that  the  public  secondary  schools,  on  the  whole, 
have  not  made  adequate  provision  for  such  pupils  as  the  500  cases 
described  in  this  study  of  retardation.  It  is  readily  conceded  that 
progress  in  some  quarters  has  been  initiated,  that  curricula  are  be¬ 
ing  studied  and  revised,  that  school-room  situations  are  approxi¬ 
mating  life  situations,  that  the  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
subject-matter  of  departments  is  giving  way  before  the  impact  of 
integration.  These  are  unmistakable  signs  of  progress.  But  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils  are  being  admitted  every  year  to  public  high  schools 
where  failure  is  inevitable  for  them.  Such  pupils  read  on  the  level 
of  the  intermediate  years  of  the  elementary  school.  In  the  high 
school,  mass  instruction  in  exceedingly  large  classes,  double  and 
overlapping  sessions,  lack  of  funds  for  textbooks  of  varying  appeal, 
a  sense  of  futility  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  demands  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  that  force  him  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  administrative  detail 
rather  than  on  supervision — all  combine  to  create  a  situation  that 
is  contrary  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.1 

Today,  the  high  school  student-body  includes  the  retarded 
reader  and  the  brilliant,  efficient  reader  with  mature  reading  skills. 
Between  are  the  pupils  with  mentality  and  reading  skill  in  the 
average  brackets.  If  American  society  could  see  the  possibilities  of 
these  cross-sections  housed  in  high  schools  and  support  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  high  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  give  democracy  a  trial,  society’s  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  would  yield  comparable  results  in  terms  of  social  progress. 

Although  Utopia  is  a  long  way  from  realization,  no  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  care  of  children  can  afford  to  be  passive  and  inert 

1  William  S.  Gray  and  others,  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A  Second  Report,  Part  I 
of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook,  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
(Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1937),  p.  48. 
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in  dealing  with  the  immediate  present.  Under  the  circumstances, 
pupils  must  become  more  and  more  able  to  travel  under  their  own 
power  and  accomplish  their  growth  with  the  minimum  of  assistance. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  every  school  should  have 
a  reading  clinic,  with  teachers  equipped  to  diagnose  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  prescribe  corrective  treatment.  Of  course,  the  logical 
implications  of  the  reading  clinic  are  a  different  kind  of  training 
for  the  teacher  of  English,  new  curricula,  and  textbooks  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  with  their  varying 
abilities.  In  short,  whatever  will  make  individualization  of  instruc¬ 
tion  a  daily  reality. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  Reading  School 
made  definite,  measurable  progress.  Some  of  them  made  almost 
incredible  gains.  If  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction  could  have 
been  begun  earlier,  before  retardation  became  acute,  retardation 
with  all  its  implications  of  inferiority  would  probably  never  have 
occurred.  Moreover,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  seems  effective 
in  the  field  of  reading.  First-year  pupils  in  the  high  school  make  re¬ 
markable  gains,  but  not  so  the  retarded  pupils  in  the  upper  years. 
Retardation  closes  in  on  them;  it  yields  only  to  sustained  effort  and 
the  will  to  learn,  which  are  frequently  lacking  in  the  retarded 
pupil. 

If  youth  is  placed  in  an  educational  situation  where  its  best  ef¬ 
forts  are  ineffective,  then  youth  has  been  culturally  betrayed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  letter  written  by  a  high-school  boy  in  the  Reading 
School.  One  day  after  he  came  to  class,  without  any  preliminary 
discussion,  the  class  was  given  a  mimeographed  sheet  on  which 
several  topics  for  compositions  were  listed;  on  the  sheet  was  the 
statement  that  a  pupil  might  select  his  own  topic,  if  the  subjects 
listed  did  not  challenge  his  thinking.  Here  is  the  composition  writ¬ 
ten  by  Paul,  exactly  as  he  wrote  it: 

RESCUED  BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

When  I  first  came  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  I  dispised  read¬ 
ing  books.  I  had  good  reasons  for  disliking  books  then,  but  now  I  have  no 
reason  at  all. 

In  the  first  term,  I  read  very  slowly  and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  finish 
a  book.  The  school  was  good  enough  to  send  me  to  a  special  english  class. 
In  this  class  there  were  about  four  or  five  students  in  the  whole  class. 
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Each  day  we  were  timed  when  we  read  certain  units  that  were  prepared  for 
us.  There  was  also  certain  machines  that  tested  our  eyes  and  made  us 
improve  on  our  reading.  At  the  end  of  the  term  we  were  given  a  speed 
and  accuracy  test.  In  the  second  term  I  was  again  put  into  a  special  eng- 
lish  class  for  further  improvement. 

In  the  third  term,  however,  I  was  transferred  to  a  regular  english  class 
because  I  had  improved  very  rapidly.  The  work  in  this  class  is  much 
different  from  what  I  had  done  before.  I  learned  poetry,  grammer,  and 
I  also  read  many  interesting  books.  Some  examples  are:  “Champion  of 
the  Regiment,”  by  Tomlinson,  a  story  of  the  British  and  American  revolu¬ 
tion,  “Captain  Macklin”  by  “Davis,”  the  story  of  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  many  other  exciting  books. 

1  am  very  greatful  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  for  helping  me 
improve  on  my  reading.  When  I  am  lonesome,  I  get  my  friend,  who  is 
the  book,  and  enjoy  myself  immensely. 

In  a  recent  article,2  President  Hutchins  of  Chicago  University 
commented  on  the  confusion  in  the  high  school: 

The  high  school  cannot  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  life  or  for  college.  Its  student  population  is  miscellaneous  and 
variegated.  The  course  of  study  is  substantially  uniform  for  all  groups, 
whether  they  are  prospective  scientists,  lawyers,  clerks,  or  laboring  men, 
and  is  apparently  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  only  the  smallest  of  these 
groups,  that  destined  for  the  higher  learning. 

He  comments  further: 

We  do  not  know  what  a  good  general  education  is.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  communicate  it  to  those  who  cannot  read.  We  must  find  the  answers 
to  both  these  questions.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  can  discover  what  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  is,  the  problem  of  communication  may  partially  solve 
itself;  for  it  might  be  that  the  first  fruits  of  an  intelligible  curriculum 
would  be  an  interest  in  understanding  it,  even  on  pain  of  doing  so  through 
books. 

Given  the  present  situation  in  the  high  school,  with  its  large  en¬ 
rolment  and  limited  funds,  administrators  and  teachers  are  trying 
to  find  the  best  possible  compromise.  In  brief,  the  educational 
policy  recommended  is  that  of  teaching  pupils  who  lack  the  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  in  getting  an  education — namely,  reading — how  to 
read  with  such  skill  that  they  can  travel  under  their  own  power 

2  “The  Confusion  in  Higher  Education,”  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Harper’s  Magazine, 
October,  1936. 
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and  possibly  direct  their  own  education.  The  procedure  followed 
in  the  Reading  School  seems  the  best  temporary  expedient  under 
the  existing  circumstances:  that  is,  individualized  instruction  in 
reading,  to  improve  scholarship  in  all  subjects. 

The  emphasis  on  reading  points  to  new  emphases  in  English 
instruction: 

The  classroom  period  will  be  utilized  in  varied  fashion,  the  aim 
being  valid  activity  on  the  part  of  every  pupil,  directed  to  the  goal 
of  developing  and  maturing  his  powers. 

The  procedure  of  the  class  period  will  be  that  of  problem-solving, 
resulting  in  “truth-seeking  and  truth-telling.” 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  will  feel  the  obligation  to  conserve 
sight.  He  will  inform  himself  about  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
light;  he  will  be  critical  of  the  format  and  typography  of  books. 

The  successful  administration  of  the  department  will  depend  on 
the  spirit  of  honest  research  and  inquiry  that  animate  both  the 
supervisor  of  the  department  and  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Unless  there  is  mental  growth  in  the  faculty,  there  will  be 
only  haphazard,  accidental  growth  in  the  student  body. 

The  teacher  of  reading  should  be  equipped  to  secure  objective 
data  for  diagnostic  purposes,  taking  the  pupil  into  his  confidence 
wherever  it  is  advisable,  in  order  that  the  teaching-learning  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  a  cooperative  one. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department  will  be  the  Director  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  instruction  as  it  affects  the  whole  school,  and  should 
effect  an  integration  of  all  instruction  in  the  writing,  the  reading, 
and  the  expressional  uses  of  English. 

The  success  of  instruction  should  be  measured  by  the  per¬ 
manent  habits  and  tastes  of  each  student  in  the  various  uses  he 
makes  of  the  English  language  and  in  the  quality  of  his  thinking. 

Such  a  program  of  English  instruction  is  already  under  way  in 
many  schools.  Significant  changes  have  been  made,  impelled  by  the 
recent  revelation  of  reading  deficiencies  with  all  their  implications 
of  many-sided  failure.  A  wisely  conceived  program  of  English  in¬ 
struction  with  training  in  reading  as  the  core  never  loses  sight  of 
the  individual  child,  whether  the  numbers  instructed  are  seventy 
or  seven  thousand ;  it  develops  in  him  the  reading  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  mature  reader,  and  seeks  to  make  him  a  person  who  thinks 
straight  as  far  as  his  native  capacity  permits. 
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The  effect  of  the  instruction  on  boys  and  girls  of  the  Reading 
School  has  been  good,  but  the  solution  of  their  educational  prob¬ 
lems  has  not  been  found.  The  directors  of  the  Reading  School  are 
keenly  aware  that  a  problem  touching  administration,  curricula, 
supervision,  textbooks,  teaching,  is  waiting  solution.  Experience 
with  the  Reading  School  has  only  defined  an  acute  problem  and 
made  this  school  more  keenly  aware  of  its  responsibilities.  Retarda¬ 
tion  in  reading  is  not  confined  to  the  entering  classes.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plicating  factor  in  the  senior  class  where  pupils  have  been  found  by 
tests  to  be  reading  on  the  elementary-school  level. 

Unless  the  school  can  provide  an  environment  that  conceives  the 
aim  of  the  educative  process  to  be  building  in  the  child  a  “progres¬ 
sive  self-direction  and  a  fostering  of  the  growing  will  to  direct  life 
with  sensitive  regard  for  all  concerned,  unless  its  criterion  is  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  child  ever  growing  in  wholesome  relations  with 
all  others,”  2  then  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  dependent  on  wise 
guidance  will  continue  to  be  in  school  and  in  after  life  disintegrated 
personalities,  victims  of  an  educational  philosophy  that  does  not 
concern  itself  with  “the  growing  of  the  whole  child,  all  sides  of  life 
integrated  within  an  effective  growing  whole.”  2 

As  our  present  school  system  is  now  organized,  reading  skill  and 
taste  and  habits  seem  the  best  means  for  providing  boys  and  girls 
with  those  experiences  of  life  that  communicate  “an  eagerness  to 
him  who  lives  it.  Wherever  it  is  found,”  according  to  William 
James,  “there  is  the  zest,  the  tingle,  the  excitement  of  reality.”  It 
is  through  the  integration  of  the  right  kind  of  reading  and  living 
that  boys  and  girls  will  come  into  their  rightful  heritage. 

The  department  of  English  seems  the  logical  group  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  reading  skills.  The  English  curriculum  is  flexible;  it  lends 
itself  to  reorganization;  the  successful  teacher  of  English  is  open 
to  conviction ;  the  materials  of  instruction  required  by  the  English 
curriculum  can  be  utilized  for  reading  instruction;  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  English  instruction  can  make  little  headway 
unless  pupils  read  more  competently.  Teachers  of  English  have 
realized  that  methods  of  teaching  reading  skills  are  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  usually  employed  to  teach  the  traditional  classics. 
They  have  found  that  reading  instruction  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  reading  as  well  as  of  the  psychology  of  boys  and 
2  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  A  Reconstructed  Theory  of  the  Educative  Process. 
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girls;  it  requires  a  better  grasp  of  the  integrated  high-school  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  guidance. 
It  demands  inexorably  that  teachers  of  reading  not  only  be  skilful, 
mature,  cultured  readers,  pursuing  a  well-balanced  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  they  also  be  familiar  through  first-hand  contacts 
with  the  books,  and  especially  the  current  books,  that  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  extent  that  a  chairman  of  the  department  of  English  is 
director  of  language  instruction  for  the  entire  school,  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  support  that  permits  an  integrated  attack  on  language 
study,  to  that  extent  will  the  instruction  in  reading  skills  be  utilized 
in  every  department  and  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
transfer  of  training  in  reading  skill  and  be  helped  by  his  teachers 
in  the  process.  A  review  of  the  project  indicates  that  all  the  teachers 
in  the  school  should  help  the  pupils  to  make  the  application  of 
reading  skills  to  all  subjects.  The  application  cannot  be  left  to 
chance  or  even  to  the  pupil. 

The  progressive  high  school  has  in  recent  years  reorganized  its 
collection  of  textbooks,  taking  into  consideration  the  varying  men¬ 
tal  levels  of  the  student  body.  It  is  convinced  that  reading  a  book 
is  an  individual  experience.  Of  course,  school  textbook  collections 
still  include  the  classics,  but  they  also  include  books  of  all  types, 
contemporary  in  style,  forward-looking  in  content,  designed  to 
furnish  to  every  pupil  in  the  truly  democratic  school  community, 
opportunities  for  vicarious  experiences  through  the  printed  page, 
best  adapted  to  each  pupil.  No  longer  do  requisitions  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  high  school  include  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  the  same 
title,  but  they  provide  for  an  ample  number  of  different  titles  to  suit 
the  varied  personalities  in  a  metropolitan  high  school. 

The  experience  of  supervising  the  Reading  School  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  converting  the  English  classroom  into  a  studio- 
laboratory.  Pupils  should  learn  to  do  by  doing,  under  competent 
direction.  The  friendly,  active,  socialized  atmosphere  of  the  studio- 
laboratory,  where  every  pupil  is  engaged  in  doing  a  piece  of  valid 
work  in  which  he  is  interested,  is  far  removed  from  the  anti-social 
situation  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  are  passive,  while  one  or  two 
dominate  the  discussion.  Such  a  teaching  situation  as  the  studio- 
laboratory  encourages  the  teachers  to  become  more  zealous  stu¬ 
dents  of  education.  They  display  keen  interest  in  methods  of  diag- 
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nosis,  regressions,  fixations,  eye-span,  muscular  imbalance,  reading 
techniques  and  purposes,  and  other  details  in  teaching  a  subject  of 
universal  value,  both  in  the  classroom  and  outside  of  it.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  English  instruction  has  been  a  round  of  activities  with¬ 
out  a  definite  goal.  English  instruction  quickens  into  new  life  when 
integrated  with  reading  instruction,  for  the  emphasis  in  reading 
is  on  ideas.  There  are  frequent  occasions  when  discussion  by  the 
class  group  has  its  place,  but  undoubtedly  too  much  talk  has  en¬ 
couraged  a  mental  passivity  that  blights  growth. 

The  studio-laboratory  method  of  instruction  enlists  the  interest 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  teaching-learning  process  and  places  the 
emphasis  on  growth.  Boys  can  be  aroused  to  a  genuine  interest  in 
their  reading  speed — not  so  keen  perhaps  as  in  their  baseball  hero’s 
batting  average,  but  a  substantial  interest  can  be  developed  in  both 
boys  and  girls.  They  quickly  grasp  the  idea  that  their  success  in 
high  school  and  college  depends  not  only  on  their  ability  in  reading 
comprehension  but  on  reading  speed  as  well.  It  is  said  that  the  high- 
school  pupil  of  today  is  required  to  read  fifteen  times  as  much  as 
pupils  read  in  1890;  college  pupils  read  five  times  as  much.  Pupils 
quickly  grasp  the  idea  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  one  reads  an 
article  in  the  encyclopedia,  and  another  way  for  a  historical  novel, 
and  still  other  ways  for  a  lyric  poem,  an  essay,  or  a  play,  and  that 
it  is  as  unintelligent  to  read  everything  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  to 
talk  to  everybody  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  all  occasions. 

When  training  in  reading  skills  takes  its  rightful  place  in  the 
secondary-school  program,  perhaps  that  survival  of  university  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  pass  into  deserved  oblivion; 
namely,  the  recitation  period  which  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  ear. 
The  technique  for  handling  silent-reading  lessons  is  in  the  process 
of  development.  In  most  English  recitations,  there  is  overemphasis 
on  the  oral  recitation.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  which  stimu¬ 
lates  good  thinking,  to  be  expressed  later  in  the  best  possible  form, 
both  written  and  spoken. 

In  Chapter  X,  it  was  noted  that  instruction  in  silent-reading 
skills  and  purposes  can  exert  an  invigorating  effect  on  the  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  the  outline,  punc¬ 
tuation  and  capitalization,  vocabulary,  written  and  spoken  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  especially  on  the  program  of  required  and  free  reading. 
The  study  of  reading  provides  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
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study  of  vocabulary,  for  words  have  little  meaning  except  in  their 
contextual  relationship.  It  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sentence 
that  gives  sound  and  life  to  the  colorless  generalization  of  dic¬ 
tionary  meanings.  Words  are  almost  chameleon  in  their  ability  to 
take  color  from  surrounding  words. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  the  teacher  of  reading  can  per¬ 
form  is  to  make  training  in  reading  training  in  thinking.  When  a 
pupil  reads  a  passage  of  valid  content  expressed  in  orderly,  logical 
fashion,  he  travels  a  charted  way  and  approximates  the  intellec¬ 
tual  experience  that  the  writer  had  when  he  produced  the  passage. 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  unobtrusive  way,  training  in  logic  may 
find  its  way  into  the  secondary  schools. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  if  teachers  become  profound  students 
of  the  techniques  and  purposes  of  reading,  they  may  become  skil¬ 
ful  in  writing,  for  reading  and  writing  are  complementary  arts. 
The  qualities  that  make  a  book  readable  give  the  clue  to  the 
qualities  of  writing  that  insure  readableness.  Aspects  of  style 
should  be  considered  from  both  the  reader’s  and  the  writer’s  point 
of  view,  and  as  enabling  both  writer  and  reader  to  get  into  com¬ 
munication.  Good  style  insures  rapid  communication,  while  a  plod¬ 
ding  style  forces  the  reader  to  go  haltingly  at  a  pedestrian  pace. 
Communication  travels  a  two-way  route;  a  message  is  sent,  but 
it  must  be  received. 

Honesty  compels  teachers  of  English  to  admit  that  they  have 
not  made  readers  out  of  the  American  public.  Librarians  report 
that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  suf¬ 
ficient  reading  skill  to  use  the  reading  materials  available.  There 
is  a  market  for  simplified  classics.  The  circulation  figures  of 
tabloid  newspapers  overtop  the  kind  that  appeals  to  the  mind  in¬ 
stead  of  the  eye.  A  recent  survey  of  the  reading  interests  and 
habits  of  50,000  high-school  boys  and  girls  of  New  York  City 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  70  per  cent  of  them  is  fiction, 
much  of  it  being  light  fiction.  A  great  editor  instructed  his  editorial 
staff  to  address  the  style  and  content  of  editorials  to  sixth-grade 
intelligence  and  reading  skill.  Five  minutes  spent  at  the  nearest 
news-stand  will  give  evidence  of  the  taste  of  the  American  public 
in  regard  to  magazines.  The  picture  of  the  reading  taste  of  the 
American  public  furnishes  no  ground  for  vanity.  There  seems  to 
be  every  reason  for  making  a  new  and  different  attack  on  illiteracy. 
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By  illiteracy  is  not  meant  reading  on  the  first-grade  level.  Literacy 
implies  reading  skill  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  avail  himself  of  es¬ 
sential  information  to  be  gained  from  reading,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  vocation,  and  to  find  in  reading  a  resource  of  pleasure  and  a 
means  of  mental  growth.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  schools 
need  to  reorganize  the  program  of  instruction  in  reading,  for  the 
American  public  is  not  reading-conscious.  Boys  and  girls  need  the 
assistance  of  expert  readers  in  formulating  programs  of  individu¬ 
alized  reading  that  will  promote  their  growth.  Perhaps  the  slogan, 
“Reading  for  Fun,”  has  served  its  day  for  pupils  beyond  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  and  can  now  be  retired.  Reading  for  ideas,  reading 
to  have  experiences,  can  give  pleasure  of  the  best  type. 

The  department  of  English,  in  actual  practice,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  only  one  kind  of  reading  materials,  whereas  there 
are  two  large  classes:  readings  of  a  literary  nature,  and  readings 
of  an  informational  character  read  for  the  most  part  with  a  work 
or  study  attitude.  The  appreciation  of  literature  requires  one  kind 
of  abilities,  and  work  or  study  reading  calls  for  a  different  body  of 
techniques.  For  example,  speed  is  rarely  desirable  in  reading  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  literature.  Lyric  poetry  is  a  case  in  point.  Boys  and 
girls  need  both  kinds  of  skills,  but  English  instruction  has  only 
recently  accepted  its  responsibility  to  teach  work-  or  study-reading 
techniques.  The  aims  of  the  two  kinds  of  reading  are  different. 
Perhaps  the  schools  have  failed  to  develop  readers  because  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  has  been  so  one-sided.  Certainly,  the  reading  of 
literature  would  be  more  successful  if  the  reading  skills  necessary 
were  taught  systematically.  Much  so-called  literature  instruction 
is  futile  because  pupils  attempt  to  interpret  what  they  have  not 
first  comprehended.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  schools  today  because 
pupils  have  the  habit  of  reading  carelessly,  missing  the  author’s 
idea,  and  then  proceeding  with  an  “interpretation,”  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  something  suggested  to  them  by  the  printed  page.  A  good  pro¬ 
gram  of  stiff  training  in  reading  skills  would  go  far  in  developing 
accuracy  in  pupils.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  lamented  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  “innumerable  lessons  in  mental  truth-seeking  and 
truth- telling.”  Work-type  reading  and  other  reading  may  provide 
such  lessons. 

Out  of  this  experience  in  supervising  the  Reading  School  and  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  English  scholarship  of  the  entire  school 
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through  reading,  a  body  of  recommendations  has  emerged  with 
reference  to  the  English  course  of  study. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  department  of  English  should  be  to  provide 
a  program  of  instruction  that  will  improve  the  reading  skills  of  all 
ability  groups,  the  retarded,  the  average,  the  superior. 

All  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  of  following  three  lines 
of  reading: 

1.  Work  or  study  reading,  to  develop  the  appropriate  silent  reading 

skills 

2.  Reading  with  group  discussion  of  certain  classics,  to  serve  as  an 

introduction  to  literary  masterpieces 

3.  Free  reading,  titles  to  be  selected  from  a  long  and  liberal  list,  with 

emphasis  on  reading  in  the  field  of  one’s  own  special,  personal 

interests 

The  pupil’s  reactions  to  this  reading  listed  under  3  should  be 
recorded  briefly,  with  no  demand  on  him  that  will  make  him  for¬ 
malize  his  reactions.  (See  Home  Reading  card,  page  96.) 

Pupils  should  be  equipped  with  a  modern,  liberal  textbook  on 
the  English  language  and  integrate  the  study  of  the  language 
closely  with  the  study  of  silent-reading  materials,  finding  in  the 
reading  materials  examples  of  effective  writing. 
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A  CASE  STUDY 
OF 

THE  FIRST  TERM  GROUP 
Semester  Ending  January ,  1937 

The  semester,  September,  1936-January,  1937,  marked  the  fifth  full 
term  of  the  Reading  School.  There  was  a  program  of  instruction  for  232 
retarded  readers  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
results  of  this  term’s  work  reenforce  all  conclusions  drawn  previously.  It 
is  of  a  new  departure  and  development  that  this  chapter  deals. 

The  entire  first-term  class  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  was 
tested  in  June,  1936,  with  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
Form  B,  and  hr  September,  1936,  with  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test, 
Form  V.  It  was  possible  to  program  sixty-seven  pupils,  practically  all 
retarded  more  than  one  year,  for  remedial  reading.  The  range  of  the 
grade  levels  of  this  group  was  from  grade  level  4.6  to  grade  level  8.9  with 
the  distribution  as  follows: 


Eighth-grade  level  .  6  pupils 

Seventh-grade  level  .  40  pupils 

Sixth-grade  level  .  16  pupils 

Fifth-grade  level  .  4  pupils 

Fourth-grade  level  .  1  pupils 

Total  . 67  pupils 


The  median  IQ  was  87. 

In  the  study  presented  here,  the  statistics  deal  chiefly  with  fifty-seven 
of  the  sixty-seven  pupils.  Ten  pupils  failed  to  take  either  the  initial  or 
the  final  test.  Statistics  are  based  on  pupils  who  took  all  tests. 

A  more  clinical  procedure  was  followed  with  forty  of  these  pupils  than 
had  been  possible  hitherto.  This  program,  in  outline  was  as  follows: 

I.  Testing  with  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  B,  June,  1936 

II.  Testing  with  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  September,  1936 

III.  Diagnosis  of  reading  skill  with  the  ophthalm-o-graph 
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IV.  Individual  diagnoses  by  teachers  of  pupils ;  establishment  of  individual 

remedial  programs 

V.  Instruction  in  small  groups  of  five  pupils  of  two  kinds: 

A.  Metron-o-scope  training  two  periods  a  week 

B.  Reading  units  and  language  book 

VI.  Retesting  with  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A,  January, 
1937 

VII.  Retesting  with  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  Z,  January,  1937 
(Complete  results  by  individuals  are  assembled  in  Table  XXXIV.) 

Twenty  pupils  of  the  sixty-seven  had  a  program  of  remedial  work 
without  ophthalm-o-graph  diagnosis  and  metron-o-scope  training.  In 
brief  their  program  was: 

I.  Testing  with  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  B,  June,  1936 

II.  Testing  with  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  V,  September,  1936 

III.  Daily  instruction  in  small  groups  with  unit  material  and  language  book 

IV.  Retesting  with  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  Z,  January,  1937 

V.  Retesting  with  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A,  January, 
1937 

These  divisions  were  not  made  for  purposes  of  experimentation  but  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  school  program.  The  second 
group  is  not  a  control  group.  Its  median  IQ  was  82.5.  The  grade-level 
range  of  the  initial  test  was  from  5.2  to  8.2.  The  median  grade  level  was 
7.1. 

j 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM  OF  THE  FORTY 

Initial  Terman  Test 

Thirty-seven  of  this  group  had  the  initial  Terman  test  with  results  as 
follows:  The  range  of  IQ’s  was  from  65  to  115  with  eight  79  or  below; 
seven  between  89  and  79;  and  twenty-two  above  89.  The  median  IQ  was 
92.5;  the  average,  89.2. 

Initial  St  an f  or  d  Reading  Test 

Thirty-seven  pupils  of  this  group  were  tested  with  New  Stanford 
Reading  Test,  Form  V.  The  grade-level  range  was  from  4.6  to  8.5  with 
distribution  of  scores  as  follows: 


Eighth-grade  level  .  4  pupils 

Seventh-grade  level . . .  24  pupils 

Sixth-grade  level  .  7  pupils 

Fifth-grade  level  .  1  pupil 

Fourth-grade  level  . 1  pupil 

Total  .  37  pupils 
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The  median  grade  level  was  7.4  and  the  average  was  7.4. 

Diagnosis  with  the  Ophthalm-o- graph 

The  photographing  of  eye-movement  has  been  explained  in  Chapter 
IX.  During  the  early  terms  of  this  project,  as  much  attention  was  paid 
to  vision  and  eyes  as  was  possible  under  existing  conditions,  and  as  is 
usually  paid  in  high  school.  Reports  were  received  from  the  Health 
Education  Department  and  were  honored.  Glasses  were  provided  for  a 
few  pupils  who  needed  them  and  could  not  get  them  for  themselves. 
But  such  attention  was  inadequate.  The  eye  is  an  exceedingly  important 
factor  in  reading,  easily  as  important  as  the  hand  is  in  writing.  Without 
hands  and  muscular  control,  pupils  would  not  be  required  to  write; 
without  good  vision  and  efficient  eye  habits,  pupils  have  been  required 
to  read.  Furthermore,  determination  of  a  pupil’s  speed  in  reading  had 
been  most  unsatisfactory  and  the  ophthalm-o-graph  gives  objective  data 
on  this  problem.  In  general,  the  results  of  this  diagnosis  of  forty  pupils 
by  means  of  the  ophthalm-o-graph  were: 

Median  initial  speed .  252  words  per  minute 

Median  number  of  fixations .  98  per  hundred  words 

Median  number  of  regressions .  18  per  hundred  words 

Median  average  span  of  recognition .  1.03  words 

Median  comprehension  score  .  40% 

(All  statistics  are  given  in  great  detail  in  Tables  XXXIV-XLII) 

Metron-o-scope  Training 

These  pupils  were  given  twelve  twenty-five-minute  periods,  or  two  pe¬ 
riods  a  week  over  a  time  interval  of  two  months,  of  instruction  in  rhythm 
reading  by  means  of  the  metron-o-scope.  This  machine’s  virtues  were 
carefully  explained  to  the  pupils  who  had  been  shown  their  individual 
photographs.  Their  photographs  were  painstakingly  explained  to  them. 
Hence,  they  were  able  to  give  intelligent  cooperation  in  metron-o-scope 
training.  There  were  no  rebellious  nor  uninterested  youngsters. 

The  rate  of  reading  first  required  in  metron-o-scope  training  was  125 
words  per  minute.  Factual  and  narrative  materials  were  used  as  instruc¬ 
tion  units,  and  each  reading  was  followed  by  a  comprehension  test  in 
which  each  pupil  wrote  the  answers. 

Observation  of  the  classes  in  this  instruction  revealed,  ( 1 )  unmistak¬ 
able  attention  and  concentration ;  ( 2 )  laudable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  compete  with  their  own  records  in  speed  and  comprehension. 
The  metron-o-scope  demonstrates  and  dramatizes  skills  which  are  ob¬ 
scure  to  very  poor  readers.  During  the  final  instruction  the  metron-o-scope 
lessons  were  given  at  the  rate  of  350  words  per  minute. 
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Unit  Materials 

On  three  days  a  week  these  pupils  met  for  instruction  in  silent  reading 
using  such  units  as  have  been  described  in  Chapter  IV.  There  was  in¬ 
struction  in  language  work  and  written  composition.  Emphasis  was 
placed  also  upon  individual  leisure-reading  programs. 

The  pupils  who  made  the  greatest  gains  in  reading  during  this  term 
all  presented  records  of  much  good  free  reading.  Training  in  mechanics 
of  reading,  important  though  it  is,  can  never  be  the  end  and  aim  of  reading 
instruction.  Emphasis  of  instruction  must  always  be  kept  on  thinking 
and  on  ideas.  Even  practice  materials  must  be  thoughtful  and  intrinsically 
valid. 

The  pupils  who  made  gains  of  more  than  two  years  in  reading  read 
from  seven  to  fifteen  books  during  the  term.  These  programs  of  reading 
were  not  haphazard,  but  were  closely  related  to  personal  interests — a 
doctrine  which  is  taking  hold  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

Jack  illustrates  the  point.  Jack’s  consuming  interests  are  dogs  and 
airplanes.  He  read:  Lad,  a  Dog;  Dog  Days;  Way  of  a  Dog;  White  Fang; 
Call  of  the  Wild;  Collected  Dog  Stories;  Further  Adventures  of  Lad; 
Buff,  a  Collie;  Bruce;  Desert  Gold;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Travel  by  Air; 
Fang  and  Claw;  Aircraft,  Year  Book-1936.  Jack  is  number  36  in 
Table  XXXIV. 

Summary  of  Results 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1937,  this  group  of  forty  pupils  wTas 
subjected  to  a  battery  of  tests.  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
Form  A,  was  administered  to  thirty-seven  pupils  and  the  range  of  IQ’s 
was  from  65  to  118;  the  IQ’s  of  twenty-four  pupils  showed  a  gain;  six 
showed  loss,  and  seven  showed  no  change.  The  median  was  raised  from 
92.5  to  95.  In  the  IQ  category  79  and  below,  there  were  six;  between  89 
and  79,  five,  as  against  eight  and  seven  respectively  in  the  initial  test. 
Twenty-six  scores  were  above  89  as  against  twenty-two  in  the  initial 
Terman  test.  These  gains  are  significant,  the  difference  between  means 
is  5.1  its  sigma.  (See  Table  XXXV  for  a  complete  comparison.) 

New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  Z,  was  administered  and  the  grade- 
level  range  from  5.7  to  10  plus  with  scores  distributed  as  follow: 


Tenth-grade  level  and  above .  5  pupils 

Ninth-grade  level  .  6  pupils 

Eighth-grade  level  .  8  pupils 

Seventh-grade  level  .  13  pupils 

Sixth-grade  level  . .  4  pupils 

Fifth-grade  level  .  1  pupil 

Total  .  37  pupils 
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The  median  grade  level  was  8.2,  and  the  average  was  8.2.  The  gain 
was  .8  grade  level.  (See  Table  XXXVI  for  complete  comparison.) 

The  eye-movements  of  forty  pupils  were  photographed  again  with 
general  results  as  follows: 


Median  speed  .  317  words 

Median  number  of  fixations .  80 

Median  number  of  regressions .  10 

Median  average  span  of  recognition .  1.29 

Median  comprehension  score .  80% 


The  gains  are  seen  to  be  appreciable.  The  median  gain  in  rate  is  65 
words  per  minute;  fixations  have  been  reduced  18;  and  regressions 
have  been  cut  down  8.  The  increase  in  eye  span  of  .26  words  is  a  good 
increase.  (See  Tables  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL,  XLI  for  de¬ 
tailed  study.) 

Records  of  Twenty  Pupils  Who  Had  no  Metron-o-scope  Work 

The  twenty  pupils  referred  to  earlier  in  the  chapter  had  daily  drill  in 
silent  reading  and  in  language  work.  They  had  instruction  in  proper 
eye-movements,  phrasing,  and  rhythm  reading  such  as  a  teacher  can  give 
in  the  classroom.  They  had  initial  and  final  Terman  tests  and  initial 
and  final  Stanford  reading  tests. 

Summary  of  Progress  of  the  Twenty 

In  the  initial  Terman  Test,  Form  B,  their  IQ  range  was  from  67  to  92 ; 
median  IQ  was  82.5.  In  the  final  Terman  Test,  Form  A,  the  range  was 
from  76  to  104;  the  median  IQ  was  86.5.  Distribution  of  scores  was  as 
follows: 

Terman  B,  June ,  1936  Terman  A,  January ,  1937 


IQ  79  and  below  .... 

....  6  . 

.  4 

IQ  89  to  80 . 

_  12  . 

.  10 

IQ  90  and  above  .... 

_  2  . 

.  6 

Totals  . 

....  20  . 

.  20 

Stanford  Results 

These  twenty  pupils  did  not  show  nearly  so  great  progress  in  reading 
when  measured  by  the  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  Form  Z,  as  the  group 
of  forty  had  done,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  median  IQ  of  this 
group  was  ten  points  below  the  median  of  the  other  group. 

Their  median  grade  level  as  determined  by  Stanford  Z  was  7.3;  the 
range  of  scores  was  from  5.7  to  9.2.  Distribution  of  scores  compared  as 
follows: 
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Stanford  V,  September ,  1936  Stanford  Z,  January,  1937 


Ninth-grade  level  . .  0  1 

Eighth-grade  level  .  2  4 

Seventh-grade  level  .  10  .  10 

Sixth-grade  level  ...  5  4 

Fifth-grade  level  ...  3  1 


Totals  .  20  .  20 

Ophthalm-o-graph  Records 

Five  pupils  of  this  group  of  twenty  were  diagnosed  before  and  after 
instruction  with  the  ophthalm-o-graph  in  order  to  see  whether  a  natural 
development  in  good  mechanical  habits  is  synchronous  with  growth  in 
power  to  read.  Five  is  too  small  a  number  to  generalize  about,  but  the 
records  are  given  in  full  in  Table  XXXIII.  There  are  no  appreciable 
gains. 

Summary 

The  gains  of  the  group  of  forty  who  had  metron-o-scope  training  ex¬ 
ceed  in  every  way  those  of  the  other  group,  but  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  forty  had  a  median  IQ  of  92.5  as  against  82.5  of  the 
twenty.  However,  if  the  achievements  of  pupils  of  comparable  IQ’s  of 
each  group  are  compared,  it  seems  that  the  combination  of  unit  and 
metron-o-scope  training  is  advantageous.  If  the  records  in  reading  of  the 
twenty  are  measured  against  the  low  twenty  of  the  forty  group,  twelve 
of  the  first  twenty  gain  as  against  fourteen  of  the  metron-o-scope  group. 
The  average  gain  of  the  twelve  is  .56  grade  level  as  against  .96  of  the 
second  group. 

If  the  records  of  the  twenty  are  set  against  those  of  the  forty,  the 
results  are: 


Of  the  Twenty:  50  per  cent  make  normal  or  more  than  normal  gains 
15  per  cent  make  gains  of  one  year  or  more 
Greatest  gain  1.4  in  grade  level — pupil  with  95  IQ 
Of  the  Forty:  75  per  cent  make  normal  or  more  than  normal  gains 
51  per  cent  make  gains  of  one  year  or  more 
Greatest  gain  3.2  in  grade  level — pupil  with  97  IQ 

General  Conclusions 

The  presentation  of  this  statistical  study  of  sixty-seven  first-term  pu¬ 
pils  who  aspire  to  a  high-school  education  in  the  halls  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School  must  be,  in  all  fairness,  supplemented  by  some  facts  from 
the  exhaustive  case  studies  which  were  made  of  all  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
studies  personal  idiosyncrasies,  personal  characteristics,  individual  read¬ 
ing  disabilities,  individual  remedial  programs,  reports  of  failure  and  prog¬ 
ress  are  set  forth  in  detail. 
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These  case  studies  reenforce  the  earlier  chapters  which  discuss  the 
causes  of  reading  disabilities  and  the  general  problems  of  the  Reading 
School.  The  ages  run  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  There  are  numerous 
cases  of  previous  retardation;  two  terms  of  retardation  is  common. 
Limited  native  ability,  foreign-language  difficulty,  nervous  instability, 
limited  experience  and  background,  utter  lack  of  discipline  are  causes  of 
their  retardation  in  reading. 

By  what  black  magic  do  some  of  these  pupils  reach  high  school?  And 
what  can  a  high  school  do  for  them  in  large  classes?  There  is  Aurelio, 
IQ  of  85,  completely  at  home  with  the  Italian  language  but  completely 
without  facility  in  English.  His  teacher  says  his  speech  is  marred  by 
speech  defects,  mispronunciations,  and  foreign  accent;  his  written  re¬ 
sponses  resemble  those  of  a  nine-year-old. 

And  there  is  Joseph.  He  speaks  English  like  a  foreign  language.  He 
omits  articles,  prepositions,  and  auxiliary  verbs  in  speech  and  writing. 
Reading  to  him  is  an  ordeal. 

Kenneth’s  chief  difficulty  lies  in  his  inability  to  associate  the  sound 
of  a  word  with  its  spelling  and  meaning. 

John  is  good-natured,  happy-go-lucky,  and  incompetent. 

“When  Morris  came  into  the  English  class  and  found  himself  its  sole 
member  he  sat  and  shivered.  He  shivered  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then 
sat  like  a  trapped  creature  for  the  rest  of  the  period.  It  took  quite  a  time 
to  break  down  this  painful  shyness  which  is  one  of  the  important  causes 
of  his  reading  disability.” 

“Laura  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  problems  the  Reading  School  has 
faced.  Her  mechanical  difficulties  are  complex — one  eye  has  a  tendency 
to  turn  upward  and  outward;  there  is  extreme  muscular  imbalance.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  are  faulty  eye-movements.” 

“Marian’s  grammar  is  of  the  worst;  cyouse;  she  don’t;  we  ain’t  got; 
she  don’t  know  nothin’  ’  are  habitual  with  her.” 

Jack,  IQ  of  74,  reading  level  of  6.7,  “has  no  ability  to  think  any  idea 
through  logically.  His  comments,  in  unit  work  and  in  composition,  are 
irrelevant.  When  he  has  to  find  a  main  idea  or  the  conclusion  of  a  selec¬ 
tion,  he  focuses  upon  a  detail  or  an  illustration.” 

Helen,  age  seventeen,  “is  not  efficient  in  getting  the  central  idea.  In 
writing  she  misplaces  letters  and  omits  words.  She  will  write  gril  for  girl, 
and  a  sentence  of  hers  is  likely  to  read:  ‘They  also  it  was  a  good  idea.’  ” 

Tim  “drinks,  gambles,  gets  arrested,  and  has  to  pay  big  fines.  He 
carouses  at  night — hangs  out  on  street  corners,  dances,  and  attends  in¬ 
numerable  motion  picture  shows.  He  ‘hates  cops’ ;  his  father  ‘hates  cops.’ 
He  reads  books  about  crime,  gangs,  and  gangsters,  and  refuses  to  change 
his  brand  of  reading.” 
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These  very  brief  glimpses  into  the  case  studies  indicate  something  of 
the  variety  of  problems  which  these  retarded  readers  present  to  the 
teachers.  Teachers  are  asked  to  cope  with  problems  of  truancy,  delin¬ 
quency,  personality  disturbances,  nervous  instability,  unwise  conduct,  as 
well  as  disabilities  in  reading.  Educating  a  cross-section  of  society  is  a 
herculean  task  especially  when  entrance  to  high  school  may  mean  nothing 
at  all  by  way  of  adequate  preparation.  With  incompetence  in  reading, 
incompetence  in  expression,  and  lack  of  discipline  in  mental  habits,  how 
can  boys  and  girls  educate  themselves?  If  society  decrees  that  they  stay 
in  school,  then  the  school  and  the  teachers  cannot  ignore  them.  A  sense 
of  fair  play  demands  that  as  much  be  done  for  them  as  is  possible. 
Clinical  procedure  seems  imperative  for  them. 

The  ophthalm-o-graph  and  the  telebinocular  disclosed  some  severe  eye 
difficulties  among  this  group  of  sixty-seven  pupils.  There  was  one  case 
of  amblyopia,  one  of  hyperphoria,  three  of  very  poor  muscular  control, 
eight  of  overconvergence  of  one  eye,  two  of  overconvergence  which  is 
progressive  with  reading,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  astigmatism.  Num¬ 
bers  of  these  pupils  had  to  be  recommended  to  oculists.  A  careful  check 
of  the  records  of  these  pupils  shows  that  all  but  three  made  excellent  gains 
in  reading  during  this  period  of  instruction,  but  some  of  them  refused  to 
do  leisure  reading,  and  the  reason  could  easily  be  that  reading  is  too 
difficult  because  of  poor  vision. 

Teachers  will  find  the  telebinocular  excellent  for  indicating  which 
pupils  need  to  have  vision  difficulties  corrected.  Correction  is,  of  course, 
the  doctor’s  work.  Teachers  will  find  the  ophthalm-o-graph  diagnosis  of 
reading  disabilities  or  of  abilities  very  precise  and  illuminating.  It  indi¬ 
cates  how  complex  the  physical  act  of  reading  is  and  how  essential  good 
training  in  mechanical  habits  is.  The  attitudes  of  teachers  will  change 
from  unconcern  about  these  problems  to  deep  interest  if  they  will  study 
case  after  case  of  retarded  readers  from  this  viewpoint. 

The  metron-o-scope  instruction  proved  to  be  novel  and  effective  in  this 
group’s  work.  Many  of  the  case  studies  corroborate  the  statistical  findings 
concerning  its  efficacy.  Comparison  of  the  results  of  progress  of  this 
first-term  group  with  those  of  previous  terms  does  not  show  that  this 
group  made  greater  gains.  All  studies  in  this  project  indicate  that  the 
gains  are  greatest  in  the  first  term  of  remedial  work.  However,  this  group 
had  less  silent  reading  unit  work  than  previous  classes.  The  metron-o-scope 
instruction  consumed  two  periods  per  week.  Yet  the  gains  are  compara¬ 
ble:  the  value  of  the  improvement  of  mechanical  habits  may  be  revealed 
in  future  work. 

Attention  is  called,  also,  at  this  point  to  the  table  of  correlations, 
Table  XLII,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  practically  no  correla- 
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tion  between  ophthalm-o-graph  records  and  Stanford  Reading  Test  rec¬ 
ords.  Evidently  the  metron-o-scope  instruction,  as  now  given,  emphasizes 
almost  entirely  the  establishment  of  efficient  physical  and  mechanical 
habits  of  reading.  This  instruction  is  not  a  substitute  for  remedial  work  in 
vocabulary  and  in  comprehension.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  control 
group.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  from  the  records  that  both  types  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  that  is,  silent-reading  units  and  metron-o-scope,  achieved  what  each 
purposed  to  do.  Each  can  be  made  to  reenforce  the  other  in  future  work. 

The  basic  work  in  reading,  however,  and  in  this  instruction  under 
discussion,  is  discipline  of  the  mind  which  results  in  clear  thinking, 
mastery  of  oral  expression,  and  mastery  of  the  printed  page.  Reading 
must  be  taught  as  an  active  process  of  thinking,  and  the  reading  problems 
must  be  defined  on  the  levels  of  the  readers.  Remedial  work  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  this  theory  is  honored  in  all  practice  exercises. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Students  on 
TERM  AN  GROUP  TEST  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY 


With  Metron-o -scope  Training 

iVo  Metron-o-scope  Training 

IQ 
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1 
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TABLE  XXXV  ( Continued ) 


Initial  and  Final  Status  of  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Students  on 
TERM  AN  GROUP  TEST  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY 
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12.0 

5.8 

7.1 

*  Computed  from  ungrouped  data. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  First -Term  Remedial  Reading  Students  on 
STANFORD  READING  TEST 


With  Metron-o-scope  Training 

No  Metron-o-scope  Training 

Grade  Level 

Initial 
Sept.,  1936 

Final 

Jan.,  1937 

Initial 

Sept.,  1936 

Final 

Jan.,  1937 

4.S-4.9 

1 

5.0-5 .4 

0 

1 

5.5-5 .9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6.0-6.4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6. 5-6 .9 

5 

1 

4 

3 

7 .0-7.4 

13 

5 

3 

6 

7. 5-7 .9 

11 

8 

7 

4 

8. 0-8 .4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

8. 5-8 .9 

1 

6 

9.0-9.4 

3 

1 

9. 5-9 .9 

3 

10.0-  10  + 

5 

Median  * 

7.4 

8.2 

7.1 

7.3 

Average  * 

7.4 

8.2 

7.1 

7.4 

S.D.* 

.73 

1.26 

.74 

.9 

Number 

37 

37 

20 

20 

Computed  from  raw  scores. 


A  CASE  STUDY 


TABLE  XXXVII 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  40  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Pupils 
In  COMPREHENSION 


Percentage 

Initial 

Nov.,  1936 

Final 
Jan.,  1937 

0 

6 

0 

20 

12 

2 

40 

15 

3 

60 

6 

14 

80 

1 

19 

100 

0 

2 

Number 

40 

40 

Median 

40 

80 

Average 

32 

68 

S.D. 

19.9 

17.8 

160 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  40  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Pupils 
In  Number  of  FIXATIONS  Per  100  Words 


Number  of 

Initial 

Final 

Fixations 

Nov.,  1936 

Jan.,  1937 

48-  50 

1 

52-  54 

1 

56-  58 

1 

60-  62 

2 

64-  66 

1 

2 

68-  70 

2 

2 

72-  74 

2 

6 

76-  78 

1 

4 

80-  82 

1 

4 

84-  86 

4 

3 

88-  90 

6 

3 

92-  94 

1 

3 

96-  98 

5 

2 

100-102 

1 

1 

104-106 

9 

1 

108-110 

3 

1 

112-114 

1 

1 

116-118 

1 

0 

120-122 

0 

0 

124-126 

0 

0 

128-130 

2 

0 

132-134 

0 

0 

136-138 

0 

1 

Number 

Pupils 

40 

40 

Median 

98 

80 

Average 

96 

82 

S.D. 

15.03 

17.17 

A  CASE  STUDY 


TABLE  XXXIX 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  40  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Pupils 
In  Number  of  REGRESSIONS  Per  100  Words 


Regressions 

Initial 

Nov.,  1936 

Final 
Jan.,  1937 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

10 

8 

3 

S 

10 

2 

3 

12 

3 

4 

14 

S 

3 

16 

3 

1 

18 

4 

2 

20 

4 

3 

22 

4 

1 

24 

3 

2 

26 

1 

1 

28 

0 

30 

1 

32 

1 

34 

0 

36 

0 

38 

0 

40 

1 

Number 

40 

40 

Median 

18 

10 

Average 

18 

12 

S.D. 

7.8 

6.7 

APPENDIX 


TABLE  XL 

Initial  and  Final  Status  of  40  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Pupils 
In  NUMBER  OF  WORDS  Read  Per  Minute 


Rate 

Initial 

Nov.,  1936 

Final 

Jan.,  1937 

1 50-169 

4 

170-189 

3 

190-209 

5 

210-229 

2 

2 

230-249 

5 

4 

250-269 

11 

4 

270-289 

4 

5 

290-309 

4 

4 

310-329 

3 

330-349 

1 

7 

350-369 

2 

370-389 

3 

390-409 

3 

410-429 

1 

1 

430-449 

1 

450-469 

470-489 

1 

Number 

40 

40 

Median 

252 

317 

Average 

244 

319 

S.D. 

52.96 

62.36 

A  CASE  STUDY 

TABLE  XLI 
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Initial  and  Final  Status  of  First-Term  Remedial  Reading  Pupils 
In  AVERAGE  SPAN  of  Recognition 


Average  Span 

Initial 

Nov.,  1936 

Final 
Jan.,  1937 

.70-  .74 

1 

.75-  .79 

2 

0 

.80-  .84 

0 

0 

.85-  .89 

2 

1 

.90-  .94 

8 

1 

.95-  .99 

5 

2 

1.00-1.04 

5 

2 

1.05-1.09 

1 

3 

1.10-1.14 

6 

3 

1.15-1.19 

4 

3 

1.20-1.24 

1 

1 

1.25-1.29 

0 

4 

1.30-1.34 

1 

3 

1.35-1.39 

2 

6 

1.40-1.44 

2 

2 

1.45-1.49 

0 

0 

1.50-1.54 

1 

3 

1.55-1.59 

0 

1.60-1.64 

1 

1.65-1.69 

1 

1.70-1.74 

1 

1.75-1.79 

0 

1.80-1.84 

0 

1.85-1.89 

0 

1.90-1.94 

1 

l'.95-1.99 

0 

2.00-2.04 

0 

2.05-2.09 

1 

Number 

40 

40 

Median 

1.03 

1.29 

Average 

1.06 

1.30 

S.D. 

.21 

.27 

164 
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TABLE  XLII 

Correlation  Coefficients  for  Measurements  Obtained  for  Group  of  40  First 
Term  Remedial  Reading  Students 


Measure 

Date 

Measure 

Date 

r 

P.E. 

Num¬ 

ber 

Rate 

Nov., 

1936 

Rate 

Jan., 

1937 

.54 

±  .075 

40 

Fixations 

I 

Nov., 

1936 

Fixations 

II 

Jan., 

1937 

.55 

±  .074 

40 

Average 

Span  I 

Nov., 

1936 

Average 

Span  II 

Jan., 

1937 

.50 

±  .079 

40 

Gain  in 

Span 

Nov. 
to  Jan. 

Gain  in 

Speed 

Nov. 
to  Jan. 

.70 

±  .054 

40 

Gain  on 
Stanford  Test 

Sept, 
to  Jan. 

Gain  in 

Rate 

Nov. 
to  Jan. 

—  .06 

±  .110 

37 

Gain  on 
Stanford  Test 

Sept, 
to  Jan. 

Gain  in 

Average  Span 

Nov. 
to  Jan. 

.15 

±  .108 

37 

Terman  (B) 

Sept., 

1936 

Average 

Span 

Nov., 

1936 

.29 

±  .101 

37 

Terman  (A) 

Jan., 

1937 

Average 

Span 

Jan., 

1937 

.38 

±  .094 

37 

Stanford  (V) 

Sept., 

1936 

Average 

Span 

Jan., 

1937 

.05 

±  .110 

37 

Stanford  Z 

Jan., 

1937 

Average 

Span 

Jan., 

1937 

.31 

±  .100 

37 

Stanford  (V) 

Sept., 

1936 

Terman  (B) 

Sept., 

1936 

.58 

±  .073 

37 

Stanford  Z 

Jan., 

1937 

Terman  (A) 

Jan., 

1937 

.71 

,  ±  .054 

37 

Stanford  (V) 

Sept., 

1936 

Stanford  Z 

Jan., 

1937 

.64 

±  .065 

37 

Terman  (B) 

Sept., 

1936 

Terman  (A) 

Jan., 

1937 

.91 

±  .019 

37 

INDEX 


Achievement  in  reading,  group  progress, 
45,  52-67,  135,  145-150;  in  first  term  of 
remedial  work,  66;  relation  to  IQ,  43, 
44,  46-48,  51,  56,  68-69;  reduction  of 
retardation  by  pupils  of  low  IQ,  67- 
69 

Amblyopia,  152 
Astigmatism,  152 
Atlantic  Monthly,  32 
Austin,  Mary,  32 

Bennett,  Arnold,  23 
Byrd,  Richard,  27 

Carrel,  Alexis,  30-31 
Case  studies,  101,  151;  pleasantly  un¬ 
disciplined  students,  101-103;  re¬ 
tardation  because  of  limited  experi¬ 
ence,  103-105;  non-readers,  105-106; 
retardation  because  of  truancy,  106- 
107 ;  retardation  because  of  foreign- 
language  difficulties,  107-108;  re¬ 
tardation  because  of  poor  native 
endowment,  108-111;  retardation  be¬ 
cause  of  personality  disturbance,  114- 
116;  of  the  first-term  group,  144-164 
Causes  of  reading  deficiencies,  101-117; 

see  also  Case  studies 
Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  32 
Chekhov,  Anton,  22-23 
Civil  Works  Administration,  15 
Classifications  of  retarded  readers,  103  ff. 
Composition,  112,  135 
Comprehension  difficulties,  103-117 
Coordination,  mental,  101 
Correlation,  mental  ability  and  reading, 
51;  table  of,  164 

Democracy,  relation  to  reading,  133 
Diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties,  40,  103- 
104,  105,  107,  111-113;  value  of,  127; 
with  ophthalm-o-graph,  146  ff. 
Dimnet,  Ernest,  28 
Discipline  of  the  mind,  153 

Educational  statistics,  value  of,  127 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  142 
Ellsworth,  Lincoln,  34-37 


Failures  in  scholarship,  74  ff . ;  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  84-85,  90 
Fixations,  146,  160 
Foreign  handicap,  4,  19,  107-108 
Frost,  Robert,  34 

Gates,  Arthur  I.,  24 

Graphs  of  eye-movements,  119,  120,  123 

Gray,  William  S.,  134 

Haggerty  Reading  Test,  5,  6,  110 
Heterogeneous  class  organization,  4,  7, 
125 

High-school  population,  present  tend¬ 
ency,  3,  5;  relation  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  3;  former  composition,  71 
Homogeneous  grouping,  4,  9,  14,  125,  126 
Hutchins,  Robert  Maynard,  136 
Hyperphoria,  152 

Individual  interests,  94 
Individualization  of  instruction,  125,  207 
Instruction,  subjects  of,  31;  units  of: 
principles  of  choice,  31-34;  causes  of 
difficulty  in,  32,  33;  illustration  of 
unit,  34-38;  motivation,  38;  descrip¬ 
tive  analysis,  38-39;  testing  of,  39; 
method  of  presentation,  39-40 
Integration  of  reading  program  with 
English,  125,  130-131,  140-141 
Intelligence,  relation  to  reading,  93,  96- 
98 

Intercorrelations  of  tests,  51,  164 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  8-14 

Kilpatrick,  William  Heard,  138 

Leisure  reading,  92,  93;  individual  in¬ 
terests,  94,  95,  98;  influence  of  teacher, 
94;  record  of  reading,  96;  programs, 
extensive,  99 ;  programs,  individual, 
97-98,  113,  147;  relation  to  progress 
in  reading,  97,  99 

Literature,  teaching  of,  131,  132,  142 

Macaulay,  Rose,  22-23 
Materials  of  instruction,  up-to-date 
quality  of,  94;  forward-looking  in 
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Materials  of  instruction  ( continued ) 
spirit,  95 ;  to  improve  reading  skills, 
98;  silent  reading,  107,  121 
Mechanics  of  reading,  unit  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  103,  104,  107 ;  lip  movement,  103, 
108,  116;  vocalization,  103,  105; 

phrasing,  103,  104,  107,  108,  112,  116; 
regressions,  110,  118,  119,  121,  122, 
140,  146,  148;  eye-span,  110,  140,  146, 
148;  finger-pointing,  111;  return 
sweep  of  eye,  112;  eye-movements, 
117,  118,  122,  146,  148;  muscular  im¬ 
balance,  117,  140;  fixations,  118,  119, 
121,  140,  146,  148;  span  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  118,  121,  122,  148;  overconver¬ 
gence,  152 

Mental  ability,  survey  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  3  ff. ;  measure¬ 
ment  of,  4,  5,  7;  retesting,  42 
Metron-o-scope,  description  of,  119-120; 
reading  materials,  121;  results  of 
training  with,  121-123;  case  studies  of 
first-term  pupils,  144  ff. 

Motivation,  author’s,  97 ;  individual,  101 
Muscular  pattern,  121,  122 


New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  6,  42,  45- 
46,  51-52,  56,  59-66,  104,  110,  116, 
144-145,  158 

Non-readers.  See  Case  studies 

Ophthalm-o-graph,  117-122,  144,  146, 
149,  152,  153;  description  of,  118; 
photographic  records,  119-122 
Oral  reading,  128 
Overconvergence,  152 

Philosophy  of  reading,  educational,  134- 
138 

Photographic  records,  diagrammatic  pres¬ 
entation  of,  119;  eye-movements,  120 
Promotion,  normal,  126;  retarded  level, 
126 

Rate  of  reading,  96,  121,  140,  146 
Reading,  as  part  of  curriculum,  124; 
course  of  study,  125;  definition  of 
problem,  124, 125 ;  equipment  of  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  126-130;  program  of  work, 
125;  integration  of  reading  program 
with  English,  125 ;  teaching  materials, 
125;  supervisor,  qualities  of,  126; 
training  of  teaching  staff,  126 
Reading  Clinic,  70,  135;  imperative,  152 
Reading  School,  teachers  of,  15-16,  130; 


training  of  teachers,  15;  pupils  of, 
16-19;  classroom  methods,  20,  40; 
analysis  of  registration  by  IQ’s,  17-18; 
organization  of  classes,  20;  objectives 
of,  20-21;  materials  of  instruction,  30- 
40;  selection  of  pupils,  41-42;  meas¬ 
urement  of  results,  135 
Reading,  silent,  a  basic  skill,  21 ;  a  defini¬ 
tion,  22-25,  28,  29;  highly  complex 
skill,  24-25;  means  of  communication, 
25;  work-type,  25-28;  purposes  of, 
26-27;  techniques  of,  27-28;  purposes 
of  recreatory,  28-29;  as  thinking,  31, 
33-34 ;  speed  in,  40 ;  oral  reading,  place 
of,  40;  individualized  programs,  97; 
supervision  of,  99;  importance  of 
three  types,  143 

Reading  skills,  correlation  with  indi¬ 
vidualized  program  of  reading,  97; 
gains  in,  99;  individual  instruction, 
101;  development  of,  124,  140-143 
Reading  tests,  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test, 
8  ff . ;  New  Stanford  Reading  Test,  41, 
42 ;  grade-level  distribution  on,  44 
Records  of  reading,  leisure  reading,  95, 
96;  ophthalm-o-graph,  121-123,  149, 
150,  154-156;  metron-o-scope,  154-157 
Regressions,  161 

Remedial  reading,  teacher  of,  99;  in¬ 
struction  in,  100;  program  of,  100, 
103-105,  111,  112,  114 
Retardation  in  reading,  3-14,  99,  101- 
119;  reduction  in  general,  67 
Retarded  readers,  19,  30;  and  the  clas¬ 
sics,  96 

Rhythmic  reading,  119,  121-122 


Scholarship,  general,  of  retarded  readers, 
71 ;  in  relation  to  IQ’s,  80,  81 ;  scholar¬ 
ship  of  individual  retarded  readers, 
84,  85 ;  in  stenography,  85 ;  in  account¬ 
ing,  88;  in  languages,  88 
Span  of  recognition,  163 
Speed  in  reading,  40,  121-123,  140,  162 
Studio-laboratory  method,  139-140 
Superior  pupils,  129 
Supervision  of  reading  instruction,  126, 
137,  139 

Survey  of  Reading  in  Typical  High 
Schools  in  New  York  City,  94,  141 

Tabloids,  98 

Teacher  of  reading,  silent  reading,  124; 
training  of,  126;  equipment  of,  126- 
137 


INDEX 


Teaching-learning  process,  140 
Telebinocular,  152 
Terman  and  Lima,  93 
Testing,  surveys  of,  4;  intelligence,  5,  7; 
reading,  8-14 

Tests,  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  4,  7,  41,  104,  106,  110,  112, 
113,  116,  117,  144,  145,  147-148,  150, 
157;  Iowa  Advanced  Silent  Reading, 
7,  125;  New  Stanford  Reading  Test, 
41,  104,  108,  110-113,  116-117,  144- 
145,  147-148,  150,  157;  Haggerty,  110; 
Iowa  Elementary,  110 
Textbooks,  differentiation  of,  126 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  4,  7, 
9,  13,  15,  41,  124,  135,  136,  144 
Thinking,  reading  as,  31,  33-34,  100,  131, 
153;  basis  of  all  English,  140 
Tildsley,  John  L.,  84 

Units  of  reading,  95,  147 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem,  32 
Vocabulary,  influence  on  difficulty  of 
reading,  32;  effect  on  style,  32;  in 
reading  unit,  37-3S;  dictionary  habit, 
40;  learning  from  context,  40,  140- 
141 
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